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1993-94  has  been  a  year  of  many  blessings 
for  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Alum- 
ni Association  of  VCU.  The  first  is  our 
executive  director,  Joan  Glynn.  On  July  1, 
1993  she  "hit  the  floor  running"  and  has 
not  stopped.  Her  familiarity  with  the 
workings  of  MCV  after  several  years  in 
other  MCV  positions  enabled  her  to  direct 
the  association's  efforts  toward  great 
accomplishments  this  year.  She  and  her 
associates  are  a  wonderful  team.  Joan, 
Ann  Norman,  Lynn  Merrick,  Sybil  Lovett 
Gordon  and  Michaelann  Greene  coordi- 
nated the  move  to  the  new  Alumni  House, 
pitched  in  to  get  everything  in  order,  and 
became  more  active  in  working  with 
alumni  groups.  They  have  done  a    splen- 
did job! 

Our  second  blessing,  long  awaited, 
was  the  completion  of  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  the  MCV  Alumni 
House  Phase  1. 1  hope  you  have  visited 
your  new  "alumni  home."  I  know  you'll 
agree  that  it  is  a  welcoming  and  beautiful 
gathering  place.  Many,  many  thanks  to  all 
of  you  who  have  been  so  supportive  in 
this  project —  with  your  patience,  your 
guidance  and  your  financial  resources. 
With  the  successful  completion  of  Phase  I, 
our  House  Committee  is  launching  Phase 
II,  a  conference  center,  to  be  built  adjacent 
to  the  Alumni  House.  It  will  provide  addi- 
tional meeting  space  for  the  university 
and  alumni  events. 

Our  third  blessing  is  the  House  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Dr.  Harry  I.  Johnson 
'53MD/M.  This  committee  has  worked 
together  for  many  years  and,  despite  dis- 
appointments, has  always  demonstrated  a 
positive  and  visionary  attitude. 

One  of  our  greatest  blessings  has  been 
the  tremendous  support  of  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association  shown  by  President 
Trani.  Since  his  arrival  at  VCU  in  1990, 
Dr.  Trani  has  worked  in  a  very  positive 
and  enthusiastic  manner  with  alumni  pro- 
jects and  programs  enabling  us  to  move 
forward  in  the  construction  of  the  Alumni 
House  and  in  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  benefit  our  students — soon  to  be 


alumni — as  well  as  the  alumni. 

And  each  of  you  are  special  blessings! 
Your  faith  in  the  future  of  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association,  even  when  the  going 
was  rough,  and  your  willingness  to  work 
together  has  made  us  an  association  of 
4,000  strong  members.  We  still  have  many 
alumni  to  bring  into  the  fold,  but  we  are 
moving  forward  beautifully. 

Your  Board  of  Trustees  members  have 
worked  hard  this  year.  They  demonstrate 
our  enthusiasm  for  many  projects  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Among 
these  activities  were:  Parents  &  Partners 
Day  held  in  October  1993,  hosted  over 
300  students  and  family  members  from 
the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Nursing  and 
Pharmacy.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
expand  the  program  to  include  students 
and  families  from  the  Schools  of  Den- 
tistry and  Allied  Health  Professions  in  the 
fall  of  1994.  The  Medical  Division 
brought  alumni  and  students  together  for 
"Specialty  Night"  in  which  alumni  from 
various  specialties  share  information 
about  their  practices  with  first  and  second 
year  medical  students;  and  all  of  the  divi- 
sions hosted  alumni  receptions  at  various 
national  meetings  around  the  country. 

I  am  sure  you  have  noticed  the  new 
format  of  our  magazine,  the  Scarab.  Our 
talented  and  creative  editor,  Lou  Brooks 
'77BFA/A'82BS/AH(PT),  along  with  the 
staff  at  VCU  Publications,  continues  to 
bring  us  current  and  interesting  news 
regarding  MCV.  The  Scarab  is  an  impor- 
tant communication  link  between  the 
MCV  Campus,  the  university  and  MCV 
alumni.  Lou  welcomes  your  comments 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  magazine. 

As  my  kids  would  say,  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association  "is  on  a  roll."  We 
have  made  tremendous  strides  and  we 
need  to  keep  up  the  momentum. 
Through  your  enthusiastic  support  and 
involvement  in  association  programs,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  a  strong  and  influen- 
tial group  in  the  university's  mission. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  a  part  of  your 
leadership  group  during  this  exciting  year. 

Dr.  Ruth  Campbell  '57MD'60HS/M 
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WHERE  DOES  YOUR  MONEY  GO? 


The  alumni  association  and  the  schools  of  the  MCV 
Campus  greatly  appreciate  the  generous  financial  support 
of  its  alumni,  who  provide  much  needed  support  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

One  way  is  to  become  an  active  member  of  the  alumni  associ- 
ation. Annual  dues  are  $30  for  a  single  membership  and  $40  for  a 
couple.  Reminders  from  the  association  are  mailed  to  all  MCV 
alumni  each  year  on  the  anniversary  date  of  their  original  mem- 
bership. Payment  is  made  directly  to  the  MCV  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Dues  are  the  financial  basis  for  the  operation  of  the  associa- 
tion, including  the  various  programs  and  services  it  provides  to 
alumni,  students  and  staff  of  the  MCV  Campus. 

Association  membership  offers  a  number  of  additional  ser- 
vices and  benefits,  including  discounts  at  the  MCV  Campus 
bookstore,  use  of  VCU's  Thalhimer  tennis  courts,  discounts  for 
withdrawal  privileges  at  VCU  Libraries  and  membership  dis- 
counts at  five  hotels  in  the  Richmond  area. 

In  cooperation  with  the  VCU  Alumni  Association,  we  have 
introduced  several  membership  benefit  programs  this  year. 
Among  these  are  a  credit  card  program,  a  discounted  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service  and  an  insurance  program.  These  pro- 
grams will  contribute  revenue  to  the  association  to  supplement 
our  dues  income  base. 

Many  alumni  also  support  the  university  by  donating  money 
each  year  to  an  individual  school's  annual  fund.  These  gifts  pro- 
vide unrestricted  dollars  to  the  schools,  and  the  total  amount 
goes  to  the  school  of  your  choice.  To  make  sure  the  gift  is  appro- 
priately designated,  make  your  check  payable  to  the  school's 
annual  fund.  For  instance,  a  pharmacy  alumna  should  make  out 
the  check  to  "School  of  Pharmacy  Annual  Fund."  Many  schools 
also  have  restricted  initiatives  to  support  scholarships,  fellowships 
and  other  specific  projects. 


105TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  MINUTES    1 

Date  and  Time:  Saturday, 

presented  the  committee's  recom- 

April23, 1994,  12:30  pm 

mendation  that  the  bylaws  amend- 

Place: The  Richmond  Omni 

ments  be  accepted  as  printed  in 

Hotel 

the  Spring  1994  Scarab.  The 

Presiding:  Dr.  Ruth  Campbell 

motion  passed. 

'57MD'60HS/M,  President 

Nominating  Committee 

Program:  Dr.  Campbell  intro- 

Report: Mrs.  Alice  Glenn 

duced  Dr.  Ed  Sutton  '54HS/M, 

'63BS/P  presented  the  following: 

who  hit  the  humerus  with  reflec- 

President: 

tions  on  his  years  of  practice  as  a 

Mrs.  Catherine  Saunders 

physician  in  North  Carolina. 

•82MS/AH(G) 

Acceptance  of  IVIinutes:  A 

President-elect: 

motion  was  made  and  seconded 

Dr.  Terry  Woodworth 

that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 

'82PhD/BHS(M&I) 

the  last  Annual  Meeting  be  omit- 

There were  no  nominations  from 

ted  and  the  minutes  approved  as 

the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  then 

printed  in  the  Scarab.  The 

moved  on  behalf  of  the  committee 

motion  passed. 

that  the  slate  be  adopted  as  pre- 

Financial Report:  Dr.  Fred 

sented.  The  motion  passed. 

Shaia  '65/M,  treasurer,  reported 

President's  Report: 

a  membership  of  4,883,  of  which 

(See  page  25.)  Dr.  Campbell 

3,790  are  paid  memberships  and 

received  a  standing  ovation  in  rec- 

1,093 are  "fi-ee"  first-year  mem- 

ognition of  her  successful  year  as 

berships.  Dr.  Shaia  further 

president. 

reported  a  balance  of  $300,000  in 

Introduction  of  New 

gifts  and  pledges  to  the  MCV 

President:Dr.  Campbell 

Alumni  House  and  Conference 

introduced  Mrs.  Catherine 

Center  Fund.  As  of  December  31, 

Saunders  '82MS/  AH(G),  who 

1993  fund  balances  were: 

thanked  members  for  the  opportu- 

$14,891.21 in  the  House  Mainte- 

nity to  serve  as  president  of  the 

nance  Fund  and  $17,533  in  the 

organization. 

combined  scholarship  account. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  The  next 

As  of  March  3 1 ,  1 993,  the  bal- 

annual meeting  will  be  held  on 

ance  in  the  checking  account  was 

Saturday,  April  29,  1995  at  the 

$12,606.86. 

Richmond  Omni  Hotel. 

Bylaws  Committee  Report: 

Adjournment:  The  meeting  was 

Dr.  Thomas  Eichler  '87MD/M 

adjourned  at  2:00  pm. 

LIGHTEN     up! 

Medicine  is  a  serious  business.  How  do  you  lighten  up? 
Dr.  Tracy  Cousins-Courier  '89MD/M  laces  up  her  roller-blades. 
Dr.  Paul  Gross  '64MHA/AH  and  his  wife  Gail  raise  llamas.  Do 
you  paint?  Fish?  Belly  dance?  Scarab  wants  to  talk  with  you  for 
an  upcoming  article.  Contact  Mary  Ellen  Mercer,  Scarab  Editor, 
RO.  Bo.x  980156,  Richmond,  VA  232980156.  Fax:  (804)828-4594. 
Email;  mercer@cabell.vcu.edu. 


NEW    TRUSTEES 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  serve  a 
three-year  term,  July  1,  1994  to  June  30, 
1997.  Representing  Basic  Health  Sciences: 
Dr.  Mary  D.  EUison  '85PhD/M(A),  Phar- 
macy: Beverly  Zweig  Adato  '77BS/P,  and 
Medicine:  Bruce  West  '86MD/M. 


ANNUAL     BIO  PH  ARM  ACE  UTIC  AL     APPLIED     STATISTICS     SYMPOSIUM 
DECEMBER     4-9     ORLANDO,     FLORIDA 


This  first  annual  symposium  is  sponsored  by  Biopharmaceutical 
Research  Consultants,  Inc.,  with  the  Journal  of  Biopharmaceuti- 
cal Statistics  and  the  Department  of  Biostatistics  at  MCV.  Speak- 
ers selected  for  their  expertise  and  innovation  in  statistical  meth- 
ods and  applications  include  Dr.  Hans  Carter,  professor  and 
chair  and  Dr.  Chris  Gennings,  associate  professor  of  MCV's  bio- 


statistics department,  as  well  as  Dr.  Karl  Peace  '76PhD/  M(BS), 
FASA,  president  of  Biopharmaceutical  Research  Consultants,  Inc. 
Contact:  Mitchell  Peace,  Registrar,  BASS;  Biopharmaceutical 
Research  Consultants,  Inc.;  4600  Stein  Road,  Suite  B;  Ann  Arbor, 
MI  48105;  (313)  663-4440,  fax  (313)  663-7797. 


Congratulations 
Graduates! 

As  in  the  past,  the  association  sponsored 
or  co-sponsored  various  events  to  wish 
this  year's  graduates  good  luck  as  they 
begin  their  careers  in  the  health  sciences. 
From  refreshments  during  exams  or 
before  graduation,  to  co-sponsoring  a 
medical  reception  for  graduates  and  their 
families,  the  alumni  association  said  good- 
bye to  students  and  welcome  to  our  new 
alumni  with  a  one-year  membership  in 
the  association.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  them  and  following  their  careers. 


HELP     students  — YOURS     AND     OURS 


Help  pay  your  child's  college  expenses  and  endow  a  medical  scholar- 
ship at   the  sanne  time,  through  a  four-year  term  Unitrust  with  the 
MCV  Foundation. 


Gift  amounKUnitrusts  may  be  established  for  $50,000) 
Charitable  Income  Tax  Deduction 
Donor  Benefit 

Tax  Savings 

Annual  Trust  Income 

Trust  Income  Over  Term 

Total 
"Cost"  of  Gift 


$72,588 

$  20,324  ($72,588x28%) 
$  8,000  ($100,000x8%) 
$  32,000  (8,000x4  years) 
$  52,324 
$  47,676 


Illustration  assumes  28%  federal  income  tax  bracket,  a  four-year  term, 
annual  unitrust  payout  of  8%  paid  to  donor's  child  taxed  at  the  child's  tax  rate, 
and  upon  termination  of  the  unitrust  the  principal  will  be  used  to  endow  a 
medical  scholarship.  Tax  savings  are  greater  for  those  in  higher  tax  brackets. 
This  illustration  is  presented  with  the  understanding  that  the  School  of 
Medicine  is  not  engaged  in  rendering  legal,  accounting,  or  other  professional 
service. 

For  information,  including  a  personal  gift  illustration,  call  Tim  McDermott 
or  Kara  Jones  at  the  School  of  Medicine  Office  of  Development.  Dial  1-800- 
MCV-7799  and  press  3  at  the  prompt. 


AlilJlEB 


The  Heritage  Society  has  been 
established  to  recognize  those 
who  declare  that  they  have  pro- 
vided for  a  school,  the  hospitals, 
Massey  Cancer  Center  or  a 
department  through  a  charitable 
bequest,  insurance  provision,  or 
retirement  plan  designation;  or 
who  made  an  irrevocable 
planned  gift  to  a  Charitable 
Remainder  Trust,  Charitable  Gift 
Annuity  or  Pooled  Income  Fund. 

"More  and  more  people  are 
building  charitable  giving  into 
their  overall  estate  plans,"  says 
MCV  Foundation  Vice  President 
Michael  B.  Dowdy.  "We  now 
have  a  vehicle  for  recognizing 
and  expressing  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  made  us  a  priori- 
ty. This  also  may  encourage  oth- 
ers to  participate." 

For  more  information  on  the 
Heritage  Society  or  a  copy  of  the 
MCV  Foundation's  brochure. 
Your  Will,  Your  Way.. .Why  and 
How,  please  call  804-828-9734  or 
1-800-MCV-7799. 
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alumni    association    hosts 
receptions 

The  alumni  association  hosted  two  receptions  at  national  meet- 
ings this  spring  and  summer.  The  Basic  Health  Sciences  Division 
sponsored  an  event  during  this  year's  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiology  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the  Allied  Health 
Division  sponsored  a  reception  during  the  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association  meeting  in  Boston. 


ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION     DEVELOPS     NEW 
POSITION 

An  assistant  director  position  has  been  developed  for  the  Alumni 
Association-;  and  Lynn  Merrick,  who  has  been  with  the  associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  has  accepted  the  position.  Lynn's 
responsibilities  will  include  programming  for  School  of  Medicine 
alumni  and  for  special  events. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRRIGHT  ON  COLO-HRR  RHOIOTION  STUDIES 


After  exhaustive  research  in  MCV 
archives.  President  Eugene  P.  Trani 
(right)  and  Dr.  John  E.  Jones,  vice 
president  of  IVICV's  Health  Sciences 
Division,  responded  in  Washington 
to  national  concern  over  ethics  in 
radiation  experiments  authorized  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
the  fifties.  Trani  comments  that  "we 
found  no  evidence  of  secrecy,  uneth- 
ical practices,  or  racial  bias"  at  MCV. 


On  )une  19,  1994,  The  Washington  Post  published  an  article  alleging  that  secret  and  unethical 
radiation  studies  took  place  in  the  1950s  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia's  burn  unit,  the 
first  civilian  burn  unit  in  the  country.  According  to  the  article,  which  was  written  by  the 
director  of  the  Health  Studies  Project  of  the  Commission  on  Religion  in  Appalachia,  these  stud- 
ies were  conducted  on  "hundreds  of  unaware  human  subjects,  most  of  them  poor  and  African- 
American,"  by  scientists  "imbued  with  Cold  War  zeal  and  scientific  arrogance." 

After  the  article  appeared,  the  vice  president  for  health  sciences,  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  many  others  joined  me  in  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  archival  record  on  this 
research.  We  learned  that  the  project  was  one  of  several  studies  in  the  country  that  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  funded  by  the  military.  The  MCV  project 
consisted  of  three  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Everett  Idris  Evans.  We  could  find,  howev- 
er, no  evidence  to  support  the  writer's  claims  of  secrecy,  unethical  practices  or  racial  bias  sur- 
rounding our  project. 

Because  of  the  article's  potential  damage  to  the  reputation  of  MCV  and  the  alarm  it  could 
raise  among  our  former  patients,  I  felt  it  was  important  to  speak  out  about  its  factual  errors  and 
unwarranted  claims.  My  rebuttal  to  the  Post  was  published  two  weeks  later.  I  also  testified 
before  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Hiunan  Radiation  Experiments,  which  has  been  estabhshed 
to  guide  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy's  investigation  into  this  period  in  American  history. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  fascinating  period  in 
MCV's  history.  This  project  led  to  major  advances  in  the  treatment  of  burn  victims:  the  most 
effective  use  of  antibiotics,  the  development  of  fluid  and  nutritional  requirements  following 
thermal  injury,  a  imiversal  dressing  for  burns,  and  the  causes  and  treatment  of  anemia.  Over  the 
course  of  the  project,  27  articles  were  published  in  national  scientific  journals;  it  also  received  a 
good  deal  of  coverage  in  local  newspapers. 

The  scientists  on  the  project  were  compassionate  individuals.  They  were  especially  con- 
cerned about  ethical  guidelines  and  safeguards  for  the  prisoners  who  volunteered  in  the  studies. 
In  correspondence  from  1951  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions  in  Richmond, 
Dr.  Evans  wrote:  "I  consider  all  of  these  experiments  quite  safe.  Indeed,  it  is  planned  that  we  will 
carry  out  on  ourselves  such  experiments  before  we  would  ask  the  prisoners  to  volunteer  for 
them." 

A  research  fellow  with  the  project  also  recorded  a  series  of  observations  on  the  use  of  pris- 
oners as  volunteers  that  could  easily  have  served  as  the  blueprint  for  the  tenets  of  informed  con- 
sent. He  noted,  for  example,  that  human  subjects  should  understand  beforehand  the  procedures 
to  be  used  in  the  research  and  the  risks  it  poses,  that  they  should  be  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
study  at  any  time,  and  that  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  minimize  suffering.  He  also  stated 
that  "any  human  experiment  must  undertake  to  be  open  to  inquiry  and,  if  necessary,  investigation. 
Here  is  a  way  to  separate  sadistic  from  humanistic  experimentation." 

Although  an  opening  of  the  record  on  this  era  has  raised  troubUng  considerations  over 
what  was  done  in  the  name  of  national  security,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  research 
and  the  scientists  that  benefited  from  federal  support  were  inherently  unethical.  It  is  VCU's 
stance  that,  having  been  partners  in  radiation  studies,  the  government  and  the  academic  com- 
munity have  a  duty  to  our  citizens  to  work  together  and  ensure  that  the  story  of  this  era  is  told 
thoroughly  and  accurately  and  that,  in  the  process,  the  real  victims  are  helped. 


%ui^^^    /^    /^ 


Eugene  P.  Trani 
VCU  President 


'ometimes  it  seems  the  public  view  of  faculty  life  has  frozen  at 
the  classroom  door.  Of  course,  medical  education  has  always  taken 
students  through  that  door — into  the  hospital,  clinic  and  laboratory. 
But  the  past  25  years  have  pressed  educators  even  harder.  Keeping 
pace  with  rapidly  changing  technology  and  developments  in  the  field, 
doing  research,  practice  and  community  service  are  essential  now  to 
the  job  of  turning  students  into  professionals. 

Faculty  lives  and  careers  have  become  a  balancing  act.  What  does 
it  take  to  keep  everything  firmly  in  place  and  moving  forward  while 
you're  being  pulled  in  several  directions?  We  talked  to  some  master 
jugglers  on  the  MCV  Campus. 


by    Judith     C.     Warrington 
and    Mary     Ellen     Mercer 


"There  is  a  synergy  between 
these  missions  of  teaching, 
research  and  service." 

— Dr.  Rainesh  Shukla 


nr.  Ramesh  Shukla  teaches  in  the  School  of  Allied  Health  and 
directs  the  Williamson  Institute  for  Health  Studies.  The  key  to  bal- 
ance, he  says,  is  the  "synergy  between  these  missions  of  teaching, 
research  and  service.  They  are  not  totally  different,  but  interrelated." 
Even  so,  "it  is  a  lot  of  work,"  he  admits.  Pressures  on  resources, 
including  time,  have  increased.  "You  maintain  balance  by  setting  up 
priorities  that  provide  a  multiple  yield.  What  we  do  in  one  area  we 
bring  into  another.  You  do  this  conscientiously  or  lose  in  productivi- 
ty," he  warns. 

One  example  is  a  project  Shukla  did  with  Riverside  Hospital  a 
few  years  ago  to  access  and  improve  patient  care.  "The  study  attracted 
federal  as  well  as  hospital  funding  and  gave  real  service  to  the  hospital 
and  patients,"  he  says.  The  hospital  changed  their  staffing  pattern 
fi-om  team  nursing  by  four  or  five  nurses  to  "modular"  coverage  with 
two  nurses  taking  care  of  10-12  patients  in  a  smaller  area.  "Time 
saved  from  moving  around  and  coordinating  the  larger  team  went 
direcdy  to  patients."  Later,  he  brought  that  research  into  graduate 
courses. 

"When  I  came  to  the  university  in  1977,"  Shukla  says,  "I  didn't 
see  any  energy  reaching  out  to  the  community,  and  our  department 
had  no  federal  grants.  But  now  teaching  is  about  40  percent  of  our 
job.  We're  extending  ourselves  to  a  60-hour-a-week  schedule.  About 
40  percent  to  research,  service  and  grantsmanship. 

"To  be  considered  a  national  university  we  must  compete  on  a 
national  level  with  lots  of  energy." 


"Our  chairman  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  of  balancing  worl<- 
loads.  We're  geared  toward  our 
strengths."  — Dan  Riddle 


nan  Riddle,  associate  professor  of  physical  therapy,  is  a  relative  new- 
comer to  teaching.  He  has  been  with  the  university  for  eight  years. 
Team  teaching  lets  him  space  out  his  work  load.  "It's  a  more 
effective  way  to  run  a  class,"  he  says,  "we  can  play  to  our  strengths." 
For  Advanced  Measurement  Concepts,  Riddle  teaches  the  usefulness 
and  hmitations  of  various  measures,  two  colleagues  teach  electro- 
myography (EMG,  which  measures  muscle  activity),  and  a  third 
teacher  covers  measurements  related  to  neurological  physical  therapy. 
A  bonus  is  that  one  of  them  takes  care  of  all  the  course  administra- 
tion, freeing  up  a  bit  more  time  for  the  others. 

In  a  very  hands-on  field  Riddle  uses  technology  to  speed  up  fact- 
gathering,  analysis  and  writing,  freeing  him  to  concentrate  on  other 
aspects  of  his  profession.  "I  have  a  PC  on  my  desk  and  at  home,  and 
modem  lines  to  communicate  with  a  mainframe  and  library  services. 
I  can  work  more  effectively,  do  Medline  searches  and  statistical  analy- 
sis." 

Outside  class.  Riddle  sees  patients  about  eight  hours  a  week.  As 
Shukla  suggests,  clinical  practice  does  double  duty,  providing  vivid 
examples  that  Riddle  can  share  with  his  students.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  physical  therapy  department  teach  courses  in  practical 
skills  with  patients. 

"I  was  teaching  a  course  on  examining  patients  with  orthopedic 
problems,"  he  says.  "I  was  able  to  tell  them  about  a  patient  who  came 
to  me  with  back  pain.  I  could  tell  from  the  exam  that  he  seemed  to 
have  serious  neurological  involvement  and  needed  more  than  physi- 
cal therapy.  The  CT  scan  showed  a  tumor  on  his  spine." 


Like  many  medical  faculty,  Riddle  does  research.  Part  ot  his  clini- 
cal research  measures  the  outcome  of  treatment.  His  consulting  with 
private  physicians  is  a  valuable  community  resource.  Like  his  col- 
leagues in  the  department,  Riddle  is  also  active  in  shaping  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  held  national  and  international  positions  in  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Therapy  Association. 

Riddle  shrugs  off  the  problem  of  balance,  giving  a  lot  of  credit  to 
department  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  Lamb.  "He  has  done  a  vi'onderful 
job  of  balancing  workloads.  We're  geared  toward  our  strengths.  The 
teaching  load  is  at  a  level  where  it  allows  academic  balance  between 
teaching,  research,  professional  obligations  and  practice." 


Sandy  Graves,  a  nurse  practitioner  and  clinical  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Nursing,  sees  her  work  as  university  outreach.  She  says 
her  balance  is  half  in  the  university  and  half  in  the  community.  But 
to  hear  her  talk,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  is  very  shm.  "I  try 
to  cluster  the  work  that  I  do  so  that  all  the  pieces  interconnect.  The 
richness  of  the  community  is  brought  into  my  classroom  and  vice  ver- 
sa. The  two  blend." 

Graves  admits  that  balance  is  a  challenge.  "I  like  what  I  do,  but  I 
couldn't  do  this  in  an  unsupportive  environment.  I'm  really  fortunate, 
because  our  dean.  Dr.  Nancy  Langston,  is  very  committed  to  serving 
the  community." 

Graves  is  a  founding  member  of  CNO,  the  Community  Nursing 
Organization,  the  School's  service  umbrella.  Students,  faculty  and 
alumni  can  volunteer  to  serve  homeless  and  other  vulnerable  popula- 
tions. Students  get  practical  experience  through  CNO  and  begin  to 
see  the  rewards  of  working  with  patients.  From  the  perspective 

of  20  years  as  a  nurse,  Graves  is  emphatic  that  "nurses  can  only  gain 
by  getting  out  into  the  community. 

"I  see  us  as  nurses  looking  at  different  models  of  care.  My  teach- 
ing challenge  is  to  say  how  do  you  take  care  of  this  group  of  complex 
individuals?  CNO  offers  health  screenings  and  prevention  education 
at  shelters,  the  Fan  Free  Clinic  and  soup  kitchens.  Our  students  work 
with  Richmond  children  in  Head  Start  to  give  them  physicals,  immu- 
nizations, hearing  and  eye  tests.  They  get  experience  outside  the  hos- 
pital in  different  clinical  settings." 

Community  service  and  education  are  an  ideal  partnership. 
Graves  says.  Health  care  is  changing  toward  a  more  community-based 
model,  and  students  and  alumni  are  learning  that  outreach.  CNO's 
director,  Dr.  JoAnne  Henry  speaks  about  the  benefits  to  the  commu- 
nity. "We're  able  to  go  where  the  people  are,  rather  than  making  them 
come  to  us." 

And  that  happens  on  several  levels.  Graves  says.  "Nurses  are  par- 
ticularly good  at  this  type  of  communicating.  Nursing  is  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  human  responses  to  illness;  it's  not  Just  the  medical 
side.  Because  of  what  we  do,  our  communication  skills,  our  interper- 
sonal and  advocacy  skills,  and  our  ability  to  network  and  collaborate 
with  other  professionals  are  finely  tuned.  Our  special  experience  helps 
us  reach  people  like  the  homeless  who  have  more  barriers  between 
them  and  care  they  need." 

Graves  sums  up,"I  love  the  challenge  of  teaching  and  working 
with  students,  combining  the  practice  in  the  community." 
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"The  richness  of  the  community 
is  brought  into  my  classroom  and 
vice  versa.  The  two  blend." 

— Sandy  Graves 


"Good  teaching  and  good 
research  are  compatible  and 
necessary." — Dr.  John  Povlishock 


Br.  John  Povlishock  is  one  of  the  research  stars  of  the  university.- 
CoUeagues  give  him  credit  for  helping  to  put  brain  trauma 
research  on  the  international  agenda.  He  is  a  peer  reviewer  and  site 
visitor  for  NIH;  he  was  a  founding  member  and  a  president  of  the 
Neurotrauma  Society,  and  a  principal  organizer  of  the  first  Interna- 
tional Neurotrauma  Symposium  in  Japan  in  1991.  He  has  won  two 
seven-year  Javits  Neuroscience  Awards  (and  others)  to  support  his 
research.  He  is  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Brain  Injury,  co-director  of  the  Neuroscience  Center  and  editor-in- 
chief  of /owrno/  of  Neurotrauma. 

In  1992  he  received  VCU's  highest  faculty  Award  of  Excellence, 
for  teaching,  research  and  service.  Perhaps  he,  more  than  most  facul- 
ty, finds  himself  pulled  in  many  directions.  In  21  years  at  VCU,  he  has 
seen  tremendous  changes  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  education. 
He  readUy  admits  that  there  are  times  when  you  can  be  overwhelmed 
and  can't  do  justice  to  all  your  constituents.  For  this  he  has  a  solution. 

"You  have  to  triage.  Deal  with  the  most  important  things  first.  I 
had  to  learn  that.  Some  things  come  with  doing  things  for  a  long 
time,"  says  Povlishock.  "The  one  thing  we're  all  confronted  with,"  he 
continues,  "is  the  constant  schism  of  being  a  good  teacher  and  a  good 
researcher.  Good  teaching  and  good  research  are  compatible  and  nec- 
essary," he  insists. 

Povlishock  is  currently  working  with  several  graduate  students 
and  clinical  residents  in  the  lab,  where  the  entire  education  process  in 
research  falls  on  his  shoulders.  Povlishock  has  called  brain  trauma 
"the  silent  epidemic."  In  a  sense,  directing  students  in  lab  research  is 
invisible  teaching.  "This  is  the  unappreciated  aspect  of  teaching,"  he 
says.  Subtle  it  may  be.  But  this  teacher  and  his  students  notice  and  are 
grateful  for  the  mutual  learning  that  goes  on.  Virtually  every  year 
since  1976,  Povlishock  has  received  outstanding  teacher  awards  from 
the  School  of  Medicine  or  Dentistry;  in  1986  he  was  named  VCU's 
Distinguished  Teacher — and  that  doesn't  happen  without  a  wave  of 
letters  from  admiring  students  as  well  as  faculty  peers.  He  says,  "I 
think  working  with  students  and  watching  them  mature  into  scien- 
tists is  very  gratifying." 

Students  lucky  enough  to  work  with  Povlishock  are  on  a  team 
that  discovered  the  "cascade"  effect  of  a  blow  to  the  head.  Damage 
radiates  through  the  brain  triggering  a  progression  of  brain  tissue 
changes,  mostly  in  the  first  24  to  48  hours.  Pharmacologists  and  clini- 
cians on  the  research  teain  are  developing  medications  to  intervene 
quickly  and  minimize  permanent  dysfunction.  Heady  stuff  for  begin- 
ning researchers,  the  place  where  teaching  and  research  intersect. 

Despite  professional  demands  Povlishock  still  finds  time  to  go 
swimming,  biking  and  camping  with  his  family.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  has  always  worked  long  hours,  but  it's  clear  that  his  knack  for 
balance  comes  from  his  own  disposition. 

With  all  the  hats  he  wears,  Povlishock  maintains  a  simple  philos- 
ophy of  getting  things  done.  "I  do  the  best  I  can,  I  take  care  of  things 
the  best  I  can  and  I  go  home  with  that  realization." 
That's  balance. 


Judith  Warrington  is  a  Richmond  freelancer  who  often  writes  for  VCU  Publica- 
tions. Mar)'  Ellen  Mercer  is  editor  o/Scarab. 

Alumni  interested  in  volunteering  with  the  Coinmmiit)-  Nursing  Organization 
can  call  Dr.  JoAnne  Henry  at  (804)  S2S-20I1. 


Historye^Heritage 

Elizabeth      Carnegie 


by    Bill     Edwards 


Elizabeth  Carnegie  recently  stood  in 
an  office  at  the  VCU  School  of 
Nursing  on  East  Broad  Street  and 
looked  out  of  a  fifth  floor  window  at  a 
view  she  could  not  have  seen  when  she 
was  on  the  nursing  faculty  in  the  early 
1940s.  In  those  years,  Carnegie's  work  was 
confined  to  the  St.  Philip  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  founded  in 
1920  as  MCV's  "parallel" 
nursing  program  for  black 
women. 

"I  was  young,  just  out  of 
college  and  it  was  my  first 
teaching  job,"  Carnegie  said 
in  her  strong,  steady  voice. 
"I  don't  know  whether  one 
school  was  better  than  the 
other  because  I  never  set  foot  in  this 
building,  or  in  the  white  hospital.  But  I  do 
know  we  had  a  good  school,  and  that's 
what  is  really  important.  Many  St.  Philip 
graduates  went  on  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  their  nursing  careers." 

Carnegie's  career  has  not  been  with- 
out its  own  distinctions.  After  leaving  St. 
Philip,  the  Baltimore  native  earned  a  rep- 
utation as  a  pioneer  of  nursing  education 
and  one  of  the  world's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  black  women  in 
nursing.  This  spring  she  returned  to  the 
nursing  school  as  a  visiting  professor  to 
lecture  on  the  history  of  nursing,  and  on 
her  own  methods  of  historical  research. 


"I  believe  the  old  adage,  'You  don't 
know  where  you  are  going  if  you  don't 
know  where  you've  been.'  Students  of 
nursing  can  do  a  better  job  when  they 
understand  the  history  of  their  profes- 
sion," Carnegie  said. 

Carnegie  trained  at  the  Lincoln 
School  for  Nurses  in  New  York  City  in 


''Students  of  nursing  can  do  a 

better  job  when  they  understand 
the  history  of  their  profession!' 


1934-37,  and  then  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  sociology  at  West  Virginia  State 
College.  After  teaching  obstetric  nursing 
at  St.  Philip  from  1942-43  as  one  of  the 
school's  first  black  faculty  members,  she 
left  to  help  found  Hampton  University's 
nursing  school.  In  1945,  she  was  named 
dean  of  nursing  at  Florida  A&M  College. 
In  1953,  she  was  lured  away  from  nursing 
education  to  become  the  first  black  editor 
for  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
Company. 

"I  had  already  begun  to  research  and 
publish  on  the  history  of  nursing,  and  I 
would  often  look  in  the  books  I  edited  for 
any  mention  of  blacks.  When  blacks  were 


mentioned  at  all,  it  usually  was  one  sen- 
tence: 'Mary  Mahoney  was  the  first  black 
nurse.'  That's  it.  Nothing  else.  So  1  decided 
to  do  something  about  it." 

Since  then,  Carnegie  has  presented 
hundreds  of  speeches,  articles  and  essays 
on  the  history  of  nursing  and  historical 
research  and  received  dozens  of  awards  for 
her  work.  In  1988,  Rutgers 
University  established  the  M. 
Elizabeth  Carnegie  Award  for 
Academic  Excellence  and  Ser- 
vice to  Others. 

Carnegie  is  researching 
the  third  edition  of  her  book. 
The  Path  We  Tread:  Blacks  in 
Nursing,  1854-1984,  expand- 
ing it  beyond  American 
nursing  to  include  black  nurses  in  the  26 
English-speaking  countries  of  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  new  edition  is  set  for 
publication  in  1994. 

In  1960,  Carnegie  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  for  St.  Philip's  last 
graduating  class.  The  old  building  was  lat- 
er razed  to  make  room  for  Main  Hospital. 

St.  PhUip  Hospital  is  gone,  but 
Carnegie  is  proof  of  its  lasting  legacy. 


Bill  Edwards  is  a  Richmond  freelance  writer.  This 
article  is  reprinted  from  VCU  Voice.  Photography 
by  Doug  Buerlein. 


Celebrations 
are  in  order 
as  the  School 
of  Allied  Health 
Professions  marks 
its  25th  anniver- 
sary. We  decided 
to  talk  to  some  of 
this  year's  gradu- 
ates to  see  how 
they  felt  about 
their  education 


prospects  in  the 
turmoil  of  health 


care  reform. 


Are  these  grads 
celebrating? 


You  bet  they  are! 


by    Sandy     Brasil 
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Theresa  Bartolome  had  two  good  reasons  for  wanting  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  clinical  laboratory  science:  her  mother  and  her 
future.  Bartolome's  mother  is  a  medical  technologist  at  a  local 
veteran's  hospital.  Also  important  to  Bartolome  is  that  "diis  pro- 
gram provides  a  strong  foundation  for  a  career  in  medicine.  I'm 
considering  a  graduate  program  or  medical  school." 

Job-hunting  worries  don't  exist  for  Bartolome.  She  was 
hired  to  work  in  MCVH's  lab —  the  only  place  she  applied  — 
within  a  month  of  graduation.  "Of  the  people  I  graduated  with," 
she  says,  "about  half  have  landed  jobs.  I  think  the  annual  low 
summer  census  could  be  responsible  for  hospitals  being  cautious 
about  new  hires." 

Bartolome  is  working  in  the  microbiology,  or  bacteriology 
lab.  She'll  grow  cultures  and  identify  them  by  color  and  texture. 
If  she  finds  a  culture  pathogenic,  she'll  attempt  to  find  the  best 
antibiotic  for  treatment  and  confirm  a  suggested  dosage  with  the 
treating  physician.  She'll  also  culture  surgical  tools,  a  routine 
caution  to  ensure  purity. 

Bartolome,  who  also  has  a  BS  in  biology,  could  have  worked 
in  a  state  or  research  lab,  but  she  had  her  heart  set  on  hospital 
work.  Comparing  her  biology  degree  to  her  laboratory  science 
degree,  Bartolome  comments,  "The  CLS  degree  gives  you  a  good 
background.  Everything  we  learned  was  applicable  to  the  job.  It's 
nice  to  feel  that  MCV  even  over-prepared  us  for  our  jobs." 


Theresa  Bartolome 

BS  Clinical 
Laboratory  Science 


>  "It's  nice  to  feel 
that  MCV  even  over 
prepared  us  for  our 
jobs." 
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A  "bug"  bit  Bob  Plouzek  while  he  was 
serving  as  an  OR  tech  in  England 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  and  he's  still 
following  up  on  it.  After  his  discharge  in 
1975,  he  used  the  GI  Bill  to  earn  a  BS  in 
nursing.  Though  he  swore  he'd  never  go 
back  to  the  military,  he  re-joined  the 
Air  Force  in  1986,  with  his  goal  partially 
reached.  He  still  needed  the  nurse 
anesthesia  degree.  He  apphed  to  a  few 
stateside  schools  while  stationed  at  Upper 
Heyford  RAF  in  England.  Through 
colleagues'  recommendations,  Plouzek 
chose  MCV. 

The  August  graduate  couldn't  wait  to 
finish.  "This  is  one  tough  program," 
Plouzek  says  ruefully.  But  the  grueling 


schedule  was  emphatically  worth  it.  "The 
clinical  rotations  were  excellent.  I  think 
there  may  have  been  only  two  or  three 
facilities  in  the  city  that  we  didn't  visit. 
Seeing  how  orthopedic,  veteran's  and  chil- 
dren's facilities  function  was  fascinating. 
They  all  had  their  own  ways  of  doing 
everything." 

The  final  stages  of  Plouzek's  "bug 
bite"  occur  in  December,  when  he  takes 
the  CRNA  (Certified  Registered  Nurse 
Anesthetist)  exam.  By  then  the  Nebraska 
native,  now  Captain  Plouzek,  will  be  at  his 
new  post  at  Offet  Air  Force  Base  in 
Omaha. 

And  even  though  he  doesn't  expect 
burnout,  he'll  always  have  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  come  home  to.  His  wife's  a  former 
intensive  care  nurse. 


Paula  Beach 

MS  Occupational 
Therapy 


>■   "The  practical 
experience  and  obser- 
vation at  IVICV  tied  up 
wliat  we  learned  in 
the  classroom  in  a 
good  package." 


Robert  Plouzek 

MS  Nurse  Anesthesia 

•<  "Seeing  how 
orthopedic,  veteran's 
and  children's  facili- 
ties function  was  fas- 
cinating. They  had 
their  own  ways  of 
doing  everything." 


Billy  Wallace 

MS  Physical  Therapy 

>•  "PT  faculty  are 
high-caliber  profes- 
sionals, recognized 
nationally  for  their 
articles  and  board 
positions." 
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the  talk  about 
health  care  reform 
[  doesn't  worry 
Paula  Beach.  In  fact, 
she  finds  it  exciting.  "A 
lot  will  stay  the  same," 
she  thinks,  "but  there 
will  be  more  opportu- 
nities to  get  into  home 
health  care  and  com- 
munity-based pro- 
grams. After  I  get  some 
experience,  I'd  like  to 
focus  on  OT  in  home 
health." 

Beach  has  been 
hooked  on  her  field 
since  high  school  when  she  volunteered  in  the  psychiatric  facility 
of  an  acute  care  hospital  and  found  OT.  "I  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  teaching  OTs  did.  For  example,  patients  in  long-term 
therapy  might  need  to  learn  about  stress  management,  to  talk 
about  stressors  and  how  to  manage  them.  It's  a  different  side  of 
OT  compared  with  the  'phys  dis'  (physical  disability)  setting. 

Even  though  summer  releases  the  floodgates  for  new  grads, 
Beach  found  a  seller's  market.  She  had  two  interviews  scheduled 
with  rehab  facilities  in  Ohio,  where  she's  from.  "I'm  expecting  to 
work  with  a  lot  of  orthopedic,  stroke  and  spinal  cord  injured 
patients,"  she  says,  "and  possibly  to  do  work-based  modifications 
on  job  sites" — an  expanding  area  for  OTs  and  PTs.  (See  Washing- 
ton Post,  Business,  July  5,1994.) 

"I  chose  OT  because  of  its  holistic,  down-to-earth  treatment 
approach,"  she  continues,  "and  the  practical  experience  and 
observation  opportunities  at  MCV  tied  up  what  we  learned  in 
the  clas.srodin  in  a  good  package." 


I  hen  Billy  Wallace  applied  to  MCV's  physical  therapy  pro- 
'  gram  three  years  ago,  he  was  among  400  applicants  vying 
for  40  slots.  This  year,  MCV  received  about  1,200  applica- 
tions for  the  same  number  of  openings.  Definitely  a  field  that's 
only  beginning  to  flex  its  muscles.  "Money  magazine  recently 


ranked  PT  third  in  their  top  100  jobs,"  Wallace  says. 

He's  fresh  into  his  first  job  at  Virginia  Rehab,  a  corporation 
with  clinic  sites  throughout  Virginia,  and  happy.  "I'd  like  to  con- 
tinue working  with  outpatients  either  in  orthopedics  or  sports- 
oriented  PT.  As  for  opening  my  own  clinic  someday,  I  couldn't 
say.  The  new  wave  seems  to  be  groups  of  PTs  forming  a  consor- 
tium and  starting  their  own  clinics." 

In  any  case,  "we  PTs  can  play  an  important  role  in  health 
care  reform.  President  Clinton  is  stressing  wellness  and  preven- 
tion. PT  fills  those  needs.  We  try  to  curtail  the  need  for  surgery 
and  prevent  injuries  from  getting  worse." 

Wallace  knows  he  has  a  strong  base.  "MCV  has  one  of  the 
most  respected  PT  programs  in  the  country.  The  balance  of 
classroom  and  clinic  was  just  right.  And  since  MCV  has  the  PT 
master's  established,  it's  already  ahead  of  the  game." 


T^ 


II T  he  market  for  radiology  technologists  seems  pretty  tight," 
to  Dave  Lockhart,  but  he  isn't  concerned  about  the  job 
market  yet.  He's  continuing  his  education  at  MCV  and 
beginning  training  in  late  August  for  a  degree  in  radiation  oncol- 
ogy. "That  was  always  my  goal,"  he  says,  "but  people  in  the  field 
recommended  I  go  through  the  x-ray  program  first  to  be  accept- 
ed into  radiation  oncology."  After  graduating  from  a  certified 
school,  technologists  must  pass  the  exam  for  the  American  Reg- 
istry of  Radiation  Technologists. 

According  to  Lockhart,  "Fewer  than  20  schools  across  the 
nation  offer  a  bachelor's  degree  in  radiation  oncology,  and  MCV 
has  the  only  program  in  the  state.  By  the  year  2000  a  bachelor's 
degree  wiU  be  mandatory  instead  of  the  current  hospital  certifi- 
cation requirement."  After  his  BS,  Lockhart's  next  hurdle  is  a 
physician  assistant  master's  degree. 

He  finds  his  path  rewarding.  "Wlien  I  did  my  rotation  in 
radiation  oncology,  it  confirmed  my  choice.  Unlike  taking  x-rays, 
this  area  gives  you  more  hands-on  experience  with  patients.  You 
feel  like  you're  really  helping  someone."  Perhaps  a  woman  with 
breast  cancer.  After  the  doctor  determines  specifications,  the 
therapist  delivers  the  treatments.  "The  cure  rate  can  be  high  if  the 
cancer  is  detected  early,"  Lockhart  says.  "That's  a  gratifying  feel- 
ing knowing  that  you're  part  of  the  cure." 


Deborah  Monje 

MS  Gerontology, 
Social  Services 


>■  "The  idea  is  not 
just  to  Iceep  people 
alive,  but  to  keep 
them  happy." 


Dave  Lockhart 

AS  Radiation 
Sciences 


<  "It's  a  gratifying 
feeling  knowing  that 
you're  part  of  the 


If  there's  one  thing  the  health-care 
debate  will  do,  says  Deborah  Monje 
'91BGS/NTS,  it's  force  bureaucrats  and 
society  to  look  through  murky  waters  to 
discover  how  America  really  feels  about 
long-term  care. 

"Society's  very  critical  of  people  liv- 
ing longer,"  she  says,  "but  medical  science 
continues  to  develop  new  ways  to  do  just 
that.  Certainly  20-  and  30-year-olds  are 
concerned  about  the  financial  drain  of 
extended  care.  But  older  adults  question 
why  these  technologies  are  being  devel- 
oped if  they  detract  from  the  quality  of 
life." 

The  debate  is  not  just  words  to 
Monje,  social  services  coordinator  at  The 
Hermitage,  a  continuing  care  retirement 
center  in  Richmond.  She  spends  much 
of  her  day  listening  and  helping — as 
residents  and  their  families  work  out  how 
to  deal  with  the  social,  psychological  and 
emotional  needs  of  enormous  changes  in 
their  lives.  "I'm  pleased  to  work  hands-on 
with  the  residents."  As  an  undergraduate, 
Monje  began  working  toward  a  business 
degree,  "but  it  just  didn't  seem  right." 
She  had  enjoyed  working  with  older 
adults  in  nursing  and  adult  homes.  She 
took  advantage  of  VCU's  Nontraditional 
Studies  Program  to  expand  her  business 
major  to  include  adult  education  and 
psychology — a  better  fit. 

The  next  step  was  obvious.  Monje 
had  heard  glowing  reports  on  the  geron- 
tology department  from  friends,  and  pro- 
grams she  researched  around  the  country 
"all  had  general  gerontology  degrees. 
VCU's  track  system  within  the  program 
was  the  deciding  factor  for  me." 

"I  think  gerontology  is  just  starting 
as  the  number  of  older  adults  skyrockets," 
she  says.  "I'd  like  to  stay  where  I  am. 
There's  a  lot  of  need." 


Ihile  the  pot  of  health-care  reform  simmers,  you  can  ahiiost 
'  see  Myde  Boles  happily  turning  up  the  flame.  Boles  recently 
earned  a  doctorate  in  health  services  organization  and 
research.  j\nd  she's  confident  that  Washington's  eventual  reforms 
will  virtually  yell  for  her  and  her  colleagues.  She  should  be.  Her 
undergraduate  business  BS  and  MBA  nicely  support  her  new 
doctorate  and  career.  "I'm  not  worried  about  the  employment 
picture,"  Boles  says.  "There  are  lots  of  openings  in  health  care 
research  out  there.  " 

But  Boles  is  not  concerned  with  "out  there"  just  yet.  She's  a 
fuO-time  employee  of  MCV's  Department  of  Family  Practice 
working  with  Dr.  Bob  Williams  on  a  National  Cancer  Institute 
grant — a  "serendipitous"  plum  of  a  job  she  began  as  a  graduate 
student. 

Boles  is  analyzing  data  to  find  the  value  of  technology  when 
patients  help  prepare  their  medical  histories.  Patients  at  targeted 
doctors'  offices  analyze  their  cancer  risk  by  computer.  After  input 
on  a  patient's  history,  the  HealthTouch  software  prints  out  a 
personal  report  that  lists  cancer  risks  and  may  suggest  screenings. 
The  information  becomes  part  of  the  patient's  chart  and  pro- 
vides the  physician  with  an  in-depth  cancer  history.  Does  it  add 
up  to  better  cancer  prevention?  Boles  is  tallying  the  final 
statistics. 

When  the  grant  ends,  she  is  considering  a  position  analyzing 
data  from  new  health-care  approaches  to  see  what  treatments 
work  and  are  cost-effective.  "This  is  an  excellent  decade  for  my 
degree,"  she  comments.  "I  feel  very  fortunate." 


Sandy  Brasili  is  a  former  editor  of  Scarab  and  a  Richmond  freelance  i 
Photography  by  Dennis  McWaters. 


Myde  Boles 

PhD  Health 
Administration 


■<  "With  so  much 
change  there's  a  need 
for  people  who  can 
study  policy  implica- 
tions and  evaluate 
new  programs." 


Rev.  Keith  Lewis 

Certificate  in  Patient 
Counseling  (CPE) 


>  "I  chose  patient 
counseling  to  broaden 
my  ministry." 


Surprisingly,  health-care  reform  could 
affect  those  in  patient  counseling,  also 
known  as  pastoral  care.  But  the  Rev. 
Keith  Lewis  isn't  sure  those  changes  would 
be  good.  "Patient  counseling  is  a  non- 
revenue  producing  department,"  he  says, 
"and  that  distinction  can  make  survival 
tenuous."  Lewis  sees  a  glimmer  of  light. 
"The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Health  Care  Organizations  is  adding  a 
new  criterion  to  their  guidelines-how  a 
hospital  provides  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
its  patients."  He  adds  that  hospital  staff 
need  support  as  well.  "Especially  when 
long-term  patients  die,  some  caregivers 
take  it  as  hard  as  the  family." 

Lewis,  ordained  in  1981,  is  an  associ- 
ate pastor  at  Greater  Mount  Moriah 
Baptist  Church  in  Richmond.  "I  chose 
patient  counseling  to  broaden  my  min- 
istry. This  experience  allowed  me  to  take  a 
good  look  at  myself.  There's  a  misconcep- 
tion that  this  work  is  limited  to  the  hospi- 
tal, but  all  ministers  function  as  who  they 
are  because  of  all  their  experiences."  Some 
denominations,  he  says,  require  CPE. 
Remembering  the  past  two  years, 
Lewis  says,  "My  first  critical  pediatric 
patient  was  difficult.  I  had  a  two-year-old 
myself,  and  this  was  too  close  to  home. 
My  son  was  born  premature,  and  it  was 


hard  to  see  that  child  not  do  as  well  as  my 
own." 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  gratifying 
and  the  joyous  come  out  of  those  same 
situations.  I've  run  into  famUy  members 
of  those  who  have  died,  and  they  say, 
'Thank  you  for  being  there  when  I  needed 
you.'  The  positive  side  is  knowing  that  you 
offered  some  hope  and  comfort." 


THE 

"DEAN  OF 

PEDIATRICS" 

HELPS 

CHILDREN 

BREATHE 

'     EASIER 

• 

by    Linda    T.     Mills 


"I  THOROUGHLY  ENJOY 


WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN 


AND  PARENTS." 


When  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Kendig  Jr. 
began  practicing  pediatrics  in 
1940,  the  lung  disease  physicians 
saw  most  often  in  children  was  tuberculo- 
sis. At  that  time,  says  Kendig,  "if  a  child 
had  tuberculous  meningitis,  the  child 
died.  There  were  no  drugs  to  combat  it. 
You  watched  the  disease  progress,  knew 
what  would  happen  next.  Later  in  the  '40s, 
antimicrobial  agents  appeared  and  the  dis- 
ease could  be  treated.  Then  in  the  '50s  it 
was  even  better." 

By  the  '90s,  "some  childhood  respira- 
tory diseases  have  virtually  disappeared, 
although  tuberculosis  is  coming  back,"  he 
continues.  "Today,  asthma  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  difficult  pediatric 
pulmonary  diseases." 

Whatever  the  disease,  if  it  affects  the 
respiratory  tract  in  children,  Kendig  is 
ready  to  take  it  on.  And  he's  been  doing 
that  for  50  years.  Kendig's  interest  was  kin- 
dled when  a  draft  physical  in  1942  turned 
up  a  tuberculous  lesion  on  his  own  lung. 
After  a  year  in  a  sanitarium,  he  studied  the 
disease  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1944  he 
returned  to  Richmond  and  established  the 
Child  Chest  Clinic  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia.  In  the  vears  Kendig  treated  his 


young  patients,  a  textbook  grew  out  of  his 
practice. 

Now,  pediatricians  with  a  question 
about  a  respiratory  problem  in  a  child 
automatically  ask,  "What  does  Kendig 
say?"  They  turn  to  Kendig's  Disorders  of  the 
Respiratory  Tract  in  Children,  now  in  its 
fifth  edition  and  the  definitive  textbook 
on  pediatric  pulmonary  disease.  For  more 
than  25  years  it  was  the  only  texibook  in 
the  area. 

Kendig's  contribution  doesn't  stop 
with  the  written  word.  While  he  main- 
tained his  private  practice,  Kendig  began 
lecturing  and  training  residents  at  MCV 
and  became  a  full  professor  in  1957. 
"He  touched  medical  school  classes  for 
decades,  and  stQl  does,"  says  Dr.  Barry 
Kirkpatrick  '66MD'67HS/M,  director  of 
pediatrics  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Rich- 
mond, Kendig's  colleague  and  former  stu- 
dent. "He's  a  good  bedside  teacher,  is 
patient  with  students  and  wUling  to 
review  difficult  cases  with  the  house  staff. 
He's  been  a  consultant  to  physicians 
worldwide  for  tuberculosis  and  other  pul- 
monary diseases.  Once  when  he  was  in 
Spain,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Ara- 
bian familv  was  flown  to  see  him.  He's  a 


meticulous  and  complete  physician." 

About  four  years  ago  Kirkpatrick  and 
others  wanted  to  establish  a  professorship 
to  honor  him  and  perpetuate  his  achieve- 
ments. As  they  began  the  project,  they 
were  warned  to  be  patient,  that  raising 
funds  took  time.  "We  went  public  in  Sep- 
tember, and  by  December  we  had  the 
funds,"  says  Kirkpatrick.  "And  it's  simply 
because  of  the  man.  Alumni  were  wilhng 
to  sit  down  and  write  checks." 

Dr.  Greg  EUiot,  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics, is  the  first  Edwin  Lawrence  Kendig 
Jr.  Distinguished  Professor  of  Pediatric 
Pulmonary  Medicine.  "It  was  a  great  hon- 
or to  receive  this  professorship,  especially 
because  of  who  it's  named  after,"  says 
Elliott.  "He  is  internationally  renowned- 
every  pulmonologist  knows  his  name. 
And  he's  in  town  and  able  to  give  me  sage 
advice." 

Dr.  Ruth  CampbeU  '57MD'60HS/M, 
retiring  president  of  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association,  worked  with  Kendig  for  more 
than  20  years  at  the  Child  Chest  Clinic. 
"He  is  always  the  person  to  go  to  when 
you  want  to  know  the  right  way  to  do 
something,"  she  says.  "People  place  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  what  he  says.  His  medical 
abilities  are  outstanding  and  through  the 
years  he  has  juggled  a  practice,  research 
and  community  service.  He's  given  liber- 
ally of  his  time  to  MCV.  He  cares  about 
people  and  will  do  the  exceptional  to  help 
you." 

A  catalog  of  Kendig's  awards,  offices 
and  distinctions  is  no  light  reading.  He's 
held  positions  in  several  medical  organi- 
zations including  past  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  His 
awards  include  the  Jacobi  Award  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  his 
contribution  to  pediatrics,  and  the  Inter- 
national Pediatric  Association  Medal  for 
his  contributions  to  international  child 
health. 

But  Kendig  himself  would  rather  dis- 
cuss issues  other  than  his  vitae.  "The 
favorite  aspect  of  my  career  has  been  the 
patients,"  he  says.  "The  most  difficult 


"A  'MEDICAL  HOME'  15  THE 


MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  FOR 


TREATING  CHILDREN— 


A  DOCTOR  THEY  CAN 


RELATE  TO  AND  ONE  PARENTS 


CAN  CALL  ON." 


thing  I  did  was  to  stop  private  practice  in 
1972. 1  liked  every  aspect  of  it-seeing  the 
children  and  parents,  the  contact  with 
them  and  the  family  approach  to  treat- 
ment. I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it." 

From  what  Kendig  says,  loving  your 
work  is  the  most  important  thing.  "Most 
people  who  get  into  pediatrics  know 
they're  not  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
That's  a  great  plus.  They  do  it  anyway  and 
love  what  they  do.  There's  a  large  need  for 
pediatricians,  especially  now  with  the 
emphasis  on  primary  care. 

"A  'medical  home'  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  treating  chUdren-a  doctor 
they  can  relate  to  and  one  parents  can  call 
on.  People  need  to  be  able  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  a  doctor  and  depend  on 
him  or  her.  That's  what  I  hope  will  contin- 
ue in  the  future  when  people  discuss 
health  care  reform." 

Kendig  has  given  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies that  medical  home.  Thanks  to  him, 
children — and  their  parents — breathe 


Linda  T.  Mills  is  a  Richmond  freelance  writer 
pursuing  an  MFA  in  Creative  Writing  at  VCU. 


MCV  ALUMNI 

REUNION 


Don't  trip  down  memory 

lane  without  a  good 

health  care  team. 

by    John     Sarvay     '94BGS/NTS 


H 


'  e  left  them  in  stitches.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  an  excellent  health 
.  care  team  in  the  house.  Several, 
in  fact.  Nurses,  doctors,  pharmacists, 
medical  researchers  and  other  profession- 
als. Dr.  Ed  Sutton  '52  HS/M,  a  medical 
humorist  was  the  featured  speaker  during 
the  MCV  Alumni  Association's  annual 
meeting  at  Reunion  '94,  tickling  more 
than  a  few  funny  bones  with  stories  from 
his  practice  in  small  town  North  Carolina. 
(Sutton  was  featured  in  the  Fall  1993 
Scarab.  "I've  never  been  sued  for  mals- 
peaking,"  he  said  then.) 

Memories  come  to  life  at  reunions — 
and  grow;  and  MCV's  1994  Alumni 
Reunion  provided  hundreds  of  opportu- 
nities to  remember  and  catch  up.  But  as 
it  turns  out, 
the  simplest 
remembrance  is 
often  the  most 
effective. 

"The  Memor- 
ial Service  at  the 
lovely  old  Mon- 
umental Church 
was  perfect  with 
the  simple  cere- 
mony and  taps," 


wrote  Martha  A.  Erickson  '43  Dietetic 
Intern  of  South  Bend,  IN.  The  service 
brought  together  alumni  from  all  schools 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  classmates 
who  have  died.  It  was  the  single  most- 
praised  aspect  of  reunion  among  the 
thank  you  letters  sent  to  the  alumni  office. 

This  year's  reunion  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  classes  ending  in  4  or  9,  bringing 
approximately  500  MCV  alumni  back  to 
Richmond  April  22-24.  It  was  a  weekend 
many  say  they  won't  forget.  Even  a  tour  of 
the  new  Alumni  House  sent  some  alumni 
down  memory  lane.  Dr.  Claude  Frazier 
'44MD'45HS/M  of  Asheville,  NC,  sud- 
denly found  himself  back  in  the  old  Theta 
Kappa  Psi  fraternity  house,  formerly  in 
that  building.  "I  stopped  short,"  he  wrote, 
"at  the  desk  in  the  hall  in  which  the  letters 
had  been  placed  that  I  received  from  my 
parents  when  I  was  in  medical  school." 

Alumni  young  and  old  hopped  on 
the  buses  for  a  tour  of  Tuckahoe  Planta- 
tion, a  lunchtime  trip  that  draws  a  larger 
crowd  every  year. 

And  while  the  more  history-minded 
alumni  enjoyed  the  scenic  tour  of  the 
James  River  plantation,  others  spent  their 
time  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  physician's 
most  effective  medical  tool:  good  advice. 
Dozens  of  alumni  gathered  at  the  Omni 
Hotel  for  a  seminar  presented  by  the 
MCV  Foundation  providing  potential 
keys  to  financial  success — planning,  plan- 
ning and  planning. 

A  reception  at  the  Omni  Hotel  drew 


alumni  for  the  School  of  Allied  Health 
Professions'  25th  anniversary.  The 
MCV  Alumni  Association  presented 
Dr.  Thomas  Barker  (above)  with  an  alum- 
ni chair  in  appreciation  of  his  25  years  of 
service  as  dean  of  the  school.  The  school 
also  had  a  reception  in  May  as  part  of 
their  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

For  the  second  year,  President  Trani 
gathered  with  alumni  for  the  President's 
Salute  to  the  50-Year  Class.  This  year,  the 
event  was  held  in  the  new  Alumni  House. 


m 


MONO 


AWARD 


Dr.  Harry  Johnson  Jr.  '53MD/M 

Hodges-Kay  Service  Award  1 994 


Dr.  Harry  Johnson  Jr.  '53MD/M  was 
recognized  for  his  tireless  devotion  to  the 
university  and  the  alumni  association 
with  the  1994  Hodges-Kay  Service  Award. 
Johnson,  who  is  a  member  of  VCU's 
Board  of  Visitors,  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Alumni  House  Committee  and  was 
instrumental  in  raising  the  funds  to  build 
and  furnish  the  house.  He  also  has  served 
as  president  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Johnson  is  a  long-standing  member 
of  the  Medical  School  Advisory  Council. 
Dr.  Ruth  Campbell,  president  of  the 
MCV  Alumni  Association,  says,  "Harry 
has  been  a  driving  force  behind  all  our 
growth  in  the  MCV  Alumni  Association. 
He  is  a  hard  worker  who  never  lost  his 
vision  for  a  very  active  alumni  association 
and  our  beautiful  Alumni  House,  and 
we're  most  grateful  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  it  to  life." 

"The  entire  weekend  was  energizing 
and  enjoyable,"  wrote  Carolease  Wallace 
StP'38RN'41C/N  of  Richmond  (below,  second 
from  left).  She  received  the  1994  Nurse 
Alumni  Award  for  Outstanding  Service. 


School  Award 
Recipients 

School  of  Basic  Health  Sciences 

1994  Outstandhig  Alwnnus  Award 
Rodney  Welch  '80PhD(MI) 

School  of  Medicine 

1994  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award 
Merrit  W.  Foster  Jr.  '44MD'48HS 
1994  Caravati  Ser\'ice  Award 
Carolyn  Moore  McCue  '41MD'47HS 
1994  Distinguished  Facult)'  Award 
Alton  R.  Sharpe  Jr.  '54MD'58HS 

School  of  Nursing 

1994  Outstanding  Nurse 

Alumni  Award 

Mary  tou  H.  Moore  '55BS 

1994  Nurse  Alumni  Award  for 

Outstanding  Clinical  Practice 

Emily  C.  Bennett  '72BS'76MS 

1994  Nurse  Alumni  Award  for 

Outstanding  Service 

Carolease  B.  WaUace  StP'38RN'4IC/N 


Dr.  Jean  Harris  '55MD'57HS/M 

Outstanding  Alumni  Award  1994 


School  of  Pharmac 
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1994  Distinguished  PImrmacy 

Alumnus  Award 

William  F.  Pillow  Jr.  '54BS 

1994  Pharmacy  Alumnus 

Sendee  Award 
Ralph  M.  Ware  Jr.  '42BS 


Please  use  the  nomination  form  for  next  year 
on  the  inside  back  cover.  Alumni  are  encour- 
aged to  nominate  classmates  who  have  made 
exemplary  contributions  to  their  professions, 
their  communities  or  the  university.  Surely 
you  know  someone  you  would  like  to  see 
honored! 


Dr.  Jean  Harris  '55MD'57HS/M  received 
the  1994  Outstanding  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  Award  for  her  contributions  to  the 
university.  In  1951,  Dr.  Harris  was  the  first 
African-American  admitted  to  MCV — the 
first  of  many  firsts  for  this  "calculated 
risk-taker."  She  left  private  practice  in 
1970  to  work  on  implementing  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs;  and  health  care 
policy  and  delivery  has  been  her  focus 
ever  since.  "I  like  to  say  I  moved  from  the 
one-to-one  of  direct  patient  care  to  one- 
to-millions,  in  terms  of  my  work  with 
public  policy  and  program  development," 
she  says. 

Harris  has  been  a  link  between  public 
and  private  support  of  health  care  and 
served  on  President  Reagan's  task  force  on 
private  initiatives  in  1980.  In  1985  she  was 
among  the  "Top  100  Black  Business  & 
Professional  Women"  cited  in  Dollars  & 
Sense  magazine.  In  1993,  VCU  established 
the  Jean  L.  Harris  Scholars  program  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  minority  honors 
students,  which  supports  five  students 
each  year  in  medicine  and  pre-med. 


"The  annual  meeting,  class  reunion  dinner 
and  memorial  sendee  were  all  first  class, " 
wrote  Dr.  Robert  Trice  '44MD'45HS/M 
of  Richmond. 


"Thank  you  for  all  you  did  to  make  our 
class  reunion  such  a  pleasant  experience. 
My  husband  Gene  and  I  really  enjoyed  our 
stay  in  Richmond, "  wrote  Dr.  Hilda  Garcia 
de  la  Noceda  '49/M  (above)  of  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico. 


Fabric  of  Memory- — 
Nursing  Class  of  44 


In  American  folklife,  quilts  are  the  fabric  of  memories.  Passed 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  quilts  display  the  love  of  family 
and  reflect  a  commitment  to  history.  It  is  appropriate,  then,  that 
the  School  of  Nursing  Class  of  1944  shared  their  memories  and 
love  of  their  small  family  with  a  quilt. 
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f  there  is  an  example  of  the  strong 
bond  felt  by  reunion  participants,  it 
hung  on  the  waU  of  the  Omni  Hotel 
during  Reunion  Weekend  '94.  The  green 
and  white  quilt  is  patterned  with  the 
hands  and  names  of  52  classmates,  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Nursing  Class  of '44. 
At  the  center  is  a  photograph  of  the  grad- 
uating nurses  and  the  motto,  "Healing 
Hands,  Caring  Hearts." 

Katie  St.  Clair  Ginascol  (left)  thought 
of  the  project  in  1990  and  completed  it 
with  her  enthusiasm  and  generous  spirit 
before  she  died  in  1992.  Her  daughter, 
I   Deborah,  provided  thoughts  from  her 
s    mother  for  a  booklet  of  memories  from 
I    class  members  for  their  50th  reunion. 
1  "Mother's  friends  from  school  meant 

;   so  much  to  her — she  kept  close  to  many 
"   of  you  and  shared  the  ups  and  downs  of 
many  of  your  lives,"  writes  Deborah 
Wilson.  "Somehow  I  am  sure  she  is  plan- 
ning on  'being  there'  with  you  all  and 
sharing  this  milestone." 

Each  entry  in  the  booklet  bubbles 
with  enthusiasm  for  nursing  and  MCV. 
And  each  memory  tells  a  story  of  lives 
that  were  shaped  by  three  years  of  laugh- 
ter, friendships  and  hard  work  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

"I  loved  every  minute  of  those  days 
in  training  that  gave  me  my  33  years  in 
the  military,"  writes  Gloria  M.  Diggs. 
Those  years  included  "  a  couple  of  wars, 
being  lost  in  the  Philippine  jungle  for  a 
week  with  only  bananas  to  eat  and  other 
experiences  that  would  fill  a  book. .  .1  can't 
believe  it  has  been  50  years." 

"It  is  fun  to  look  back  and  remem- 
ber Memorial  Hall,  (housekeeper)  Mrs. 
Dillard's  smiling  face.  Miss  Dalrymple  on 
the  first  floor  making  lemon  pies,  protest- 
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ing  about  having  to  wear  silk  stockings 
uptown,  first  night  duty,  classes  in  the 
amphitheater,  capping  in  the  Egyptian 
Building,"  writes  Dorothy  Tonics  Mana- 
gan.  "The  lasting  friendships  that  we 
made  are  gifts  from  the  Lord." 

Many  graduates  looked  forward, 
proudly  listing  children  who  followed 
them  into  medicine.  Six  of  Sarah  Daniel 
Faber's  children  and  sons-in-law  have 
careers  in  health  care.  Margaret  Virginia 
Mitchell  Beattie's  two  daughters  are 
registered  nurses. 

Perhaps  Lucille  Hardy  Ward  best 
sums  up  the  experiences  of  the  Nursing 
Class  of  1944:  "If  I  could,  I  would  do  it 
all  again." 


Dear  Class  Members  of  1944, 

Dr.  Nancy  Langston  (below)  called 
me  during  your  50th  Anniversary 
celebration  to  tell  me  of  the  generous 
contribution  you  made  to  the  Shirley  T. 
Downs  Scholarship  Fund  in  honor  of  this 
significant  celebration. 

There  really  are  not  words  adequate 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  recog- 
nition. Please  accept 
thanks  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  I 
only  wish  I  could 
have  been  there  to 
thank  you  personally. 
This  fund  is  very 
dear  to  me  as  it  serves 
a  major  purpose  of 
helping  enrolled 
students  to  complete 
their  education. 

Although  the  Class  of '44  was  a  bit 
before  my  time  at  MCV,  I  have  known 
many  of  you  through  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. You  have  been  so  loyal  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  in  numerous  ways, 
exemplified  by  the  large  number  return- 
ing for  your  50th  reunion. 

My  best  wishes  to  each  of  you  for 
continued  health,  close  friendships  and 
class  unity. 

With  deep  appreciation. 

Sincerely, 

Shirley  Downs  '49BS/H&S 

Friend  of  School  of  Nursing 


"/  never  felt  so  close  to  a  group  of  people 
as  I  did  to  my  former  classmates  that 
night.  I  never  realized  how  much  they 
had  meant  to  me  and  how  much  I  had 
missed  them  all  these  years. "  wrote 
Dr.ClaudeA.  Frazier '44MD'45HS/M. 


John  Sarvay  was  recently  editor  of  VCU  Voice  and 
is  an  editor  of  Richmond's  Caffeine  magazine. 
Photography  by  Wally  Ward. 


A  Double  Dose 
of  Med  School 


by    Susie     Meyst 


Through  bequests  to  the 
MCV  Foundation  from 
benefactors  like  Dr.  Beverly 
Clary  '39MD/M,  today's  students 
know  first  hand  an  earUer  genera- 
tion's generosity.  Here  are  three  very 
special  students  receiving  Foundation 
support  this  year. 

John  Gibbs,  Brad  Miller  and  Monica 
Novitzki  have  chosen  a  steep  road  to  a 
medical  career.  They  are  among  28  stu- 
dents in  the  MD/PhD  Program.  Medical 
students  go  through  the  academic  side  of 
the  MD  program  the  first  two  years  fol- 
lowed by  the  clinical  side  for  the  second 
two  years.  MD/PhD  students  complete  a 
two-  to  three-year  research  phase  sand- 
wiched between  the  academic  and  clinical 
sides. 

"In  the  late  '60s  to  early  '70s  NIH 
realized  that  they  needed  physicians  who 
were  trained  as  scientists,"  explains 
Dr.  Jack  L.  Haar,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  director  of  the  MD/PhD  program. 
"That  led  to  the  Medical  Scientist  Train- 


ing Program  (MSTP)."  The  MD/PhD  pro- 
gram is  still  in  its  formative  years  at  MCV, 
but  gaining  ground  rapidly.  This  year,  52 
applicants  sought  six  available  positions. 

John  Gibbs,  at  6  feet  four  inches, 
looks  like  he'd  be  more  at  home  on  a  bas- 
ketball court  than  a  research  lab.  He  scoffs 
at  the  idea.  Serious  and  intense  about  his 
work,  he  views  the  additional  two  years  of 
research  as  "a  small  price  to  pay  to 
become  a  complete  doctor."  His  interest 
is  in  helping  children  with  epilepsy. 

Working  under  Dr.  Douglas  A. 
Coulter,  assistant  professor  of  neurology, 
Gibbs  studies  thalamocortical  interaction. 
This  is  the  interaction  between  the  thala- 
mus— the  brain's  major  sensory  relay  sta- 
tion (except  for  smell),  and  the  cortex — 
the  gray  matter  where  sensory  and  motor 
information  is  integrated.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  research  phase,  Gibbs  is  find- 
ing that  lab  machinery  can  be  intricate. 
"I  have  to  be  an  engineer  before  I  can  be  a 
doctor,"  he  says.  He  is  measuring  electri- 
cal currents  across  cell  membranes.  The 
highly  sensitive  equipment  he  uses  is 
housed  in  a  wire  mesh  cage  to  eliminate 
external  electrical  interference.  "I'm  hop- 
ing that  our  research  will  bring  new  ideas 
to  clinical  practice,"  Gibbs  says,  "and  I 
want  to  produce  good  quality  work.  MCV 
Foundation  funding  really  helps." 

After  two  years  of  course  work  that 


John  Gibbs  describes  as  "grueling,"  the 
research  phase  is  welcome.  However,  Brad 
Miller's  research  in  biochemistry  and 
molecular  genetics  required  still  more 
courses — an  added  burden  he  carries 
lightly.  "Those  other  guys  have  it  easy,"  he 
chuckles. 

Miller  sees  a  real  need  for  MD/  PhDs. 
"The  most  important  thing  is  people  and 
management  of  their  diseases.  Over  the 
last  20  years,  both  medicine  and  biochem- 
istry have  become  more  complex.  Unless 
they  are  trained  in  biochemistry,  medical 


Why  is  this  man  smiling?  Good  support — from  the 
MCV  Foundation,  the  Virginia  legislature  and  NIH— 
and  successful  graduates.  Dr.  Jack  Haar  directs  28 
bright  MD/PhD  students. 
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doctors  are  challenged  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  latest  research." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Glenn  Van 
Tuyle,  associate  professor  of  biochemistry, 
Brad  is  researching  mitochondrial  DNA  to 
find  out  if  mitochondria  could  be  the 
engine  of  aging.  "Is  Parkinson's  just  an 
example  of  bad  aging?"  he  asks.  "Can 
some  diseases  like  cancer,  heart  disease, 
diabetes  be  explained  by  dysfunctional 
aging — where  one  part  of  the  body  ages 
faster  than  another?  Could  this  research 
help  young  athletes  who  may  die  of  heart 
attacks? 

"Every  cell  in  the  body  has  several 
thousand  mitochondria  as  well  as  a  nucle- 
us," Miller  explains.  "Mitochondria  are 
cellular  batteries — they  supply  energy  and 
have  their  own  DNA.  Research  on  nuclear 
DNA  has  been  going  on  for  years.  I  began 
to  wonder  if  mitochondrial  DNA,  which 
has  more  recently  come  to  light,  could  be 
another  place  to  look." 

Recently  married,  Brad  credits  his 
wife,  Gwen,  for  making  sacrifices.  "She 
gave  up  a  great  job  in  Washington  to  come 
here.  But,"  he  says,  "without  funding,  I'd 
have  to  apply  for  loans.  Because  of  people 
like  Dr.  Clary,  I  haven't  had  to  choose 
between  study  and  family."  Haar  points 
out  that  "private  support  is  awfully 
important  because  MD/PhD  students  are 
training  for  a  longer  period  of  time." 

Monica  Novitzki  is  pursuing  brain- 
tumor  research  with  Dr.  Randall  Mer- 
chant in  the  department  of  anatomy.  She 
finds  the  work  both  fulfilling  and  fascinat- 
ing and  couldn't  see  herself  doing  any- 
thing else.  In  laboratory  studies,  MCV 
researchers  found  that  they  could  halt  the 
spread  of  cancer  through  a  form  of 
immunotherapy,  where  lymphocytes  are 
"sensitized"  to  attack  tumor  cells.  Mer- 
chant presented  results  of  this  new  thera- 
py at  national  meetings  last  year.  "This  is 
powerful  research,"  says  Novitzki  enthusi- 
astically. "With  the  best  therapies,  the 
average  life  expectancy  with  a  malignant 
brain  tumor  is  only  one  year.  We  hope 
that  this  new  therapy  will  significantly 
improve  survival  and  perhaps  lead  to  a 
cure." 

Novitski's  research  includes  investiga- 
tional drug  studies  where  she  has  clinical 
contact  with  patients.  "Research  is  24 
hours  a  day.  It's  not  unusual  to  work  in 
the  lab  untU  10  p.m.  and  then  be  back  at  3 
or  4  a.m.  when  patients  are  admitted. 
There's  no  way  I  could  have  taken  a  sec- 


"A  small  price  to  pay. "  Two  extra  research  years  are 
worth  it  "to  become  a  complete  doctor,"  says 
MD/PhD  candidate  John  Gibbs,  who  wants  to  help 
children  with  epileps\ 


"Powerful  research."  Monica  Novitski  works  "24 
hours  a  day"  researching  immunotherapy  for  brain 
tumors.  "1  am  happily,  totally  indebted  to  people  like 
Dr.  Clary,"  she  says. 


ond  job.  That's  why  the  funding  is  so 
important  to  me. 

"I  am  happily,  totally  indebted  to 
people  like  Dr.  Clary.  It's  because  of  them 
that  I'm  able  to  do  what  I'm  doing,"  she 
continues.  "I  feel  so  much  gratitude  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  express  it." 

"We  applied  to  NIH  for  funding," 
Haar  points  out,  "but  that  funding  is  sup- 
plemental. NIH  wants  to  see  local  funding 
as  well."  So,  faculty  and  students  mounted 
an  informal  awareness  campaign.  Two 
years  ago  they  lobbied  the  state  legislature. 
Their  efforts  produced  a  $30,000  appro- 
priation for  MCV's  MD/PhD  Program. 
"That  shows  that  the  state  legislature  real- 
izes the  importance  of  this  training.  It's 
something  that  would  benefit  all  of  us," 
says  Haar. 

"We're  hoping  that  NIH  will  look 
favorably  on  our  request  now  that  we  have 
the  state  appropriation  along  with  the 
backing  from  alumni  through  the  support 
of  the  MCV  Foundation,  as  well  as  sup- 
port from  the  medical  school.  It's  impor- 
tant to  show  NIH  that  our  graduates  have 
been  educated  to  know  what  this  program 
means  for  the  future  health  of  the  nation 
and  the  health  of  the  commonwealth," 
advises  Dr.  Haar. 

Among  the  14  graduates  of  the 
MD/PhD  program  who  have  gone  on  to 
distinguished  careers  is  Haar's  first 
MD/PhD  advisee.  Dr.  Jeffery  Taubenberg- 
er,  who  is  now  co-director  of  the  molecu- 
lar diagnostics  laboratory  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  Another  is  Dr.  Harry  Bear, 
an  MCV  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery  and  department  of  micro- 
biology and  immunology  who  is  working 
in  the  area  of  tumor  immunology.  Still 
another  is  U.  S.  Air  Force  Brigadier  Gener- 
al Peter  Hoffman,  who  is  deputy  director 
to  the  surgeon  general. 

Dr.  Clary  and  others  like  him  would 
be  pleased  to  see  their  own  professional 
dedication  continued  so  well. 


Day  job.  Brad  Miller  has  turned  his  creative  mind 
from  standup  comedy  to  mitochondrial  DNA.  Under 
Dr.  Glenn  Van  Tuyle's  direction.  Miller  asks,  "Is 
mitochondria  an  engine  of  aging?" 


Susie  Meyst  is  a  freelancer  who  writes  regularly 
for  the  MCV  Foundation.  Photographs  by  Allen 
Jones,  Media  Production  Services,  VCU. 


Grand  Rounds 
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WE'RE     NUMBER     1  —  I  N     RESEARCH 

A  recent  Carnegie  Report  cites  VCU  as  one  of  only  88  institutions  in  the  "Research  Uni- 
versities-!" category,  upgrading  VCU  to  the  highest  research  level.  Institutions  in  this 
group  have  broad  academic  missions  and  receive  the  bulk  of  federal  research  support  for 
universities  and  colleges.  VCU  joins  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Virginia  Tech  as  the 
only  institutions  in  the  state  ranked  at  the  Research  University-I  level. 

"This  class  of  universities  is  generally  considered  the  state-of-the-art;  they  are  the 
benchmark  that  all  research  institutions  strive  to  reach,"  says  President  Eugene  R  Trani 

The  Carnegie  Report,  published  periodically  since  1973,  is  a  key  resource  for  campus 
officials,  researchers  and  the  media.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  uses  the  classifications  as 
the  basis  of  its  annual  ranking  of  "America's  Best  Colleges." 
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THE     FACE 

OF     AIDS 


An  exhibit  at  the 
Anderson  Gallery 
this  summer  cre- 
ated some  very 
human  pictures 
of  the  worldwide 
AIDS  crisis. 
"Brian  Weil:  The  AIDS  Photographs," 
a  national  touring  exhibition,  uses  black 
and  white  photographs  to  document  the 
lives  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  AIDS,  as  well  as  their  loved 
ones  and  the  people  involved  in  AIDS 


education.  The  images  come  from  South 
Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Haiti,  Thailand,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  United 
States.  Weil  is  active  worldwide  in  AIDS 
awareness.  "I  have  tried  to  sensitize  the 
viewer  to  the  complexities  of  this 
epidemic,"  he  says,  "hoping  prevention 
will  come  through  education." 

With  the  exhibition,  the  Anderson 
Gallery,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Stud- 
ies, the  Division  of  Health  Education  and 
the  VCU  HIV/ AIDS  Center  sponsored 
lectures  for  middle-  and  high-school 
teachers  and  the  public,  including  speak- 
ers like  MCV's  Dr.  Thomas  Kerkering 
'74MD/M,  principal  investigator  of  the 
Richmond  AIDS  Consortium,  and 
Dr.  Maxine  Ankrah  from  Uganda. 


A    CALL     FOR     ENTRIES!    -^ ' 

A  follow-up  exhibit,  "Paper  Prayers,"  runs  from  October  20-December  23.  The  art  is 
based  on  an  Asian  tradition  of  hanging  painted  strips  of  paper  as  prayers  to  heal  the 
sick.  Anyone  may   submit  art,  in  a  12"x  4"  vertical  format.  All  submissions  wiU  be 
hung,  and  pieces  will  be  sold  for  $25  each  to  benefit  the  Richmond  AIDS  Ministry. 
Submit  art  by  October  17  to  Anderson  Gallery,  907  1/2  West  Franklin  Street, 
P.O.  Box  842514,  Richmond,  VA  23284-2514;  phone:  (804)  828-1522. 


THREE     ALUMNI     JOIN     VCU     BOARD 

Four  new  members — three  of  them  alumni  of  the  university — have  been  named  to  the 
university's  Board  of  Visitors  by  Gov.  George  Pelbc  Allen  Jn 

Dr.  Percy  Wootton  '57MD'60HS/M,  of  Richmond,  is  an  alumnus  of  VCU  and 
Lynchburg  College;  Dr.  David  Vaughan  '73MD/M,  of  Umchburg,  is  a  member  of  the 
Medical  School  Advisory  Council  and  a  physician  with  First  Colony  Life  Insurance; 
Edward  Flippen  '65BS/B,  of  Richmond,  is  an  attorney  with  Mays  and  Valentine.  Rich- 
mond ophthamologist  Dr.  Lindley  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Meharray  Medical  School. 
The  four  new  members  replace  Dr.  Clifton  L.  Peay,  Dr.  William  E.  Holland  '62MD/M, 
Dr.  Thomas  I.  Berenguer  and  Rozanne  G.  Epps. 

F.  Dixon  Whitworth  Jr.  '69MS/B  was  re-elected  as  VCU's  rector. 


WATER  IN  YOUR  MENTAL 
CARBURETOR 

VCU  researchers  in  the  Center  for  Drugs 
and  Alcohol  Studies  exploring  the  chemi- 
cal effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  beheve 
they  are  beginning  to  figure  out  how  the 
mind-altering  drug  works  on  the  brain. 

Until  recendy,  scientists  thought  that 
alcohol  worked  like  a  solvent,  breaking 
down  cell  membranes.  But  now  Dr.  Robert 
Balster,  Center  director,  and  VCU  pharma- 
cologist Dr.  John  Woodward  are  piecing 
together  a  new  picture.  Alcohol,  their 
studies  are  showing,  is  more  like  getting 
water  in  your  mental  carburetor — the 
engine  starts  spluttering  and  eventually 
stalls  out.  In  very  basic  terms,  alcohol 
interferes  with  the  trillions  of  electrical 
impulses  the  brain's  neurons  use  to 
communicate. 

Brain  and  chemical  research  are  just 
part  of  the  Center's  complex  mission. 
Education  is  another.  Balster  believes  the 
Center's  research  will  help  change  the  way 
people  think  about  alcohol  and  other 
drugs.  An  annual  survey  of  high  school 
students  shows  increases  in  the  use  of 
marijuana,  LSD  and  inhalants  like  glue, 
solvents  and  aerosols.  The  study  also  indi- 
cated an  increase  in  cigarette  smoking  and 
alcohol  use  among  students.  While  the 
dangers  of  crack  and  cocaine  seem  to  be 
heeded,  attitudes  toward  other  "recre- 
ational drugs"  have  changed.  "The  pattern 
could  indicate  a  return  to  the  drug  abuse 
epidemic  of  the  '60s  and  '70s,"  says  Balster. 
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NEW  DEAN  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE 

On  July  14,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
approved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hermes 
Kontos  '62HS'67PhD/M  as  the  new 

dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  After  a 
national  search  had  produced  a  field  of 
141  highly  qualified  applicants,  the 
committee  unanimously  recommended 
Dr.  Kontos.  He  has  been  interim  dean 
during  the  past  year,  overseeing  the  merg- 
er of  the  School  of  Basic  Health  Sciences 
with  the  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  lohn  E. 
lones,  vice  president  for  health  sciences, 
says,  "No  better  person  could  have  been 
chosen  for  this  significant  responsibility." 
(Kontos  will  discuss  the  merger  in  a  later 
issue  of  Scarab.) 

Kontos  first  came  to  MCV  in  1960  for 
his  residency  and  joined  the  faculty  in 
1964.  From  1986-91,  he  chaired  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cardiology  and  then  served  as 
interim  chairman  in  pathology  and  inter- 
nal medicine.  Along  with  his  administra- 
tive duties,  Kontos  continued  intensive 
research  into  brain  damage  related  to 
strokes,  high  blood  pressure  and  head 
trauma.  Two  major  awards  to  support  his 
work  are  a  $1.5  million  MERIT  (unso- 
licited) grant  from  the  National  Heart 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute  in  1986  and  last 
year's  seven-year  lavits  Neuroscience 
Investigator  Award  from  NIH.  Kontos  has 
published  extensively  and  served  on  the 
editorial  boards  of  major  journals. 


SONS     OF     MINI-MED 

What  comedian  would  want  to  hit  the 
stage  right  after  Bob  Hope?  Who  would 
dare  play  Ingrid  Bergman's  part  in  a 
remake  of  Casablanca?  A  class  act  is  the 
toughest  to  follow. 

Which  is  why  pharmacologist 
Dr.  Bruce  Fuchs  is  delighted  that  the  Son 
of  VCU's  Mini-Med  School  is  getting  rave 
reviews  in  Washington.  "The  response  has 
been  amazing,"  Fuchs,  assistant  professor 
of  pharmacology  and  toxicology,  told  the 
Washingtofi  Post.  So  amazing  that  1 ,300 
people  tried  to  register  for  the  280  avail- 
able slots  for  a  Mini-Med  School  program 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Fuchs — "on  loan"  to  NIH  from  VCU — 
modeled  the  program  after  VCU's  Mini- 
Med  School,  which  he  started  in  1992. 

Richmonder  Susan  Anthony  and  her 
16-year-old  daughter  drove  to  all  nine  of 
the  weekly  lectures.  "These  guys  are  the 
ones  in  the  scientific  journals,  they're  the 
ones  actually  making  the  discoveries,  and 
here  they  are  talking  right  to  you,"  she  told 
the  Post. 

Like  the  VCU  program,  NIH  Mini- 
Med  was  generally  jargon-free  talk  about 
the  complex  foundations  of  modern 
medicine.  "Usually,  when  you  put  a 
scientist  in  front  of  a  shde  projector,  the 
strangest  things  happen,"  Fuchs  observed 
in  the  Post.  "With  the  best  of  intentions, 
these  weird  words  start  coming  out  of 
their  mouths. .  .1  tried  to  find  people  who 
display  a  passion  for  what  they  do, 
because  when  you  have  that  passion  then 
the  audience  can  catch  it  too." 

Intellectual  passions  also  ran  high  at 
VCU's  Mini-Engineering  School  this 
spring.  The  six-week  program — perhaps 
Son  of  Mini-Med  II — drew  1,017 
Richmonders  to  the  Science  Museum  of 
Virginia  to  hear  lectures  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  Like  Mini-Med,  Mini-Engi- 
neering put  current  engineering  research 
in  an  easy-to-understand  format  with 
lectures  like  "Pharming:  Transgenic 
Animals  and  Barnyard  Engineering." 


Dad  of  Mini-Med 
Dr.  Bruce  Fuchs 


The  series  blockbuster  explored 
the  world  of  computer  graphics  for 
movies  like  The  Terminator  and  Jurassic 
Park.  James  Thurman  of  Silicon  Graphics 
Inc.,  blew  them  away  with  a  look  at  the 
creation  of  special  effects  for  commercials 
and  pop  videos.  Normally  taciturn  high 
school  sophomore  Sam  Kaestner  went 
home  and  regaled  his  family  for  an  hour. 
In  fact,  Kaestner  says,  "I  liked  them  all. 
I'm  particularly  interested  in  new  tech- 
nologies." Around  1 70  listeners  a  week 
agreed  with  him. 

The  program  gave  many  a  sense  of 
what  to  expect  from  VCU's  new  School  of 
Engineering,  scheduled  to  enroll  its  first 
students  in  electrical,  biomedical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  engineering  in 
1996.  The  MCV  Campus  already  offers 
degrees  in  biomedical  engineering. 


STARS     IN     CLINICAL 
LABORATORY     SCIENCE 

Barbara  Lindsay  '78MS/AH(CL),  profes- 
sor and  chairwoman  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences,  was  named 
1994  Educator  of  the  Year  by  the  Virginia 
Society  for  Medical  Technologists. 

A  student  star  in  Lindsey's  depart- 
ment is  Teresa  Lubman,  who  received 
the  School  of  Allied  Health  Professions' 
$2,000  Phi  Kappa  Phi  scholarship  for  1994. 


PRESIDENTIAL     MEDALLIONS 

At  Commencement  in  May,  President  Trani  awarded  the  university's  Presidential 
Medallion  to  two  faculty  members.  Dr.  John  Legerwood  Patterson  Jr.  '39MD'41HS/M 

is  a  professor  of  internal  medicine,  a  researcher  and  teacher.  He  founded  the  Division 
of  Cardiopulmonary  Laboratories  and  Research  on  the  MCV  Campus.  His  research  on 
the  genesis  of  breath  sounds  and  quantitative  analysis  has  led  to  collaboration  with 
Virginia's  NASA  Langley  Research  Center.  Patterson's  success  prompted  NASA  to  build 
an  acoustic  chamber  in  Sanger  Hall  for  his  work. 

Internationally  known  novelist  Paule  Marshall  was  also  awarded  the  Presidential 
Medallion.  She  won  a  MacArthur  Award  in  1993  and  was  VCU's  Distinguished  Scholar 
for  1994. 
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"There  are  two  kinds  of  amyloids,  tough  protein 
compounds  that  accumulate  outside  cells.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  understand  how  the  infec- 
tious form  transmits  disease.  The  abnormal 
amyloid  apparently  converts  converts  certain 
normal  proteins  into  copies  of  itself  through  a 
crystal-growing  method  of  copying." 

Dr.  D.  Carleton  Gajdusek,  Nobel  Laureate  and 

NIH's  head  of  Central  Nervous  System  Studies,  at 

1 1th  annual  "Innovators  of  Biocfiemistn/"  Lecture 

on  MCV  Campus  May  16. 


"The  deeper  truth  is  that  the  modern  world, 

the  modern  economy  in  particular,  with  all  its 

diversity  and  dynamic  of  change,  does  not 

yield  to  foreordained  rules." 

John  Kennenth  Galbraith,  Warburg  Professor 

of  Economics  Emeritus  at  Har\/ard  University  at 

VCU  Commencement  Address  May  17. 


"The  entertainment  industry  is  currently 

driving  high-performance  graphics  and  virtual 

reality  technology — which  trickle  down  for 

science  and  engineering  uses." 


Jim  Thurman  of  Silicon  Graphics,  the 
company  that  did  the  computer  effects  for 
Jurassic  Park  and  Terminator-2  at  Mini- 
Engineering  series  in  June. 

"Conjoined  twins  are  special  people  who 

often  are  better  defined  by  their 

resilient  spirits  than  by  their  unusual 

physical  conditions." 


Dr.  John  M.Templeton  Jr  '73HS/IV1  pediatric 

surgeon  at  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia 

Inaugural  John  M,  Templeton  Jr  MD  Lecture 

in  Pediatric  Surgery  at  the  MCV  Campus 

in  March.  Templeton  donated  $50,000  to 

endow  the  lecture  series. 


AND     NOW, 
THE     ANDES 


Dr.  Daniel  Laskin,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  oral  and  ma.xillofacial  surgery, 
regularly  scales  the  heights  of  his  profes- 
sion. VCU  recognized  this  in  February, 
giving  him  the  faculty  Awatd  of  Excellence 
for  his  research,  teaching  and  service. 

More  recently,  Laskin  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Chilean  Society 
of  Oral  and  Maxillofacial  Surgery  and 
Traumatology-only  the  third  person  elect- 
ed to  honorary  membership  in  the  soci- 
ety's 45-year  history.  The  honor  was  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  South  American 
dental  surgeons  to  recognize  Laskin's 
contributions  to  dental  education  and 
treatment  there.  He  has  lectured  and 
taught  across  the  continent. 

Also  this  year,  the  American  Dental 
Association  gave  Laskin  the  1994  Norton 
M.  Ross  Award  for  Excellence  in  Clinical 
Research.  His  ongoing  research  into  tem- 
poral mandibular  joint  (TMj)  disorders 
has  brought  tremendous  benefits  in 
patient  care. 


READY,     SET,     THINK! 

Slip  Donald  and  Maria 
Trump  into  a  retelling 
of  The  Iliad  or  build  a 
structure  out  of  balsa 
wood  that  can  hold 
more  than  700  pounds. 
More  than  900  elemen- 
tary, middle  and  high 
school  students  from 
across  Virginia  spent  a 
day  at  VCU  scratching 
their  heads  over  teasers 
like  these,  competing  in 
Odyssey  of  the  Mind.  State 
director  Susan  Nunemaker 
'65BS/  H&S'68MEd/E 
explained  that  the  competi- 
tion tests  creativity  and 
quick-thinking  in  subjects 
from  myth  to  math.  State 
winners  went  on  to  the  world 
competition  in  June  in  Ames, 
Iowa.  And  some  of  these  bright  stu- 
dents may  return  to  VCU  for  college 
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BROWN  VS  . 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

For  a  VCU  sympo- 
sium in  April, 
giants  of  the  civil 
rights  movement 
stepped  from  the 
pages  of  history 
books  onto  a  stage 
in  the  University 
Student  Commons 
to  mark  the  40th 
anniversary  of 
Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education. 
"Certain  events  become  seminal 
moments  in  a  nation's  history,"  says  Dr. 
Melvin  Urofsky,  VCU  legal  historian  and 
co-organizer  of  the  symposium.  The  1954 
decision  desegregated  America's  public 
schools  and  broke  a  path  for  future  civil 
rights  advances. 

Speakers  included  James  Farmer,  the 
former  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality;  Oliver  FiUl  (above),  a  Richmond 
civil  rights  lawyer  involved  in  the  Virginia 
court  case  that  was  part  of  the  Brown 
decision;  and  Judge  Robert  Merhige,  who 
heard  many  school  desegregation  cases  in 
Virginia  after  Brown. 


It's    your    uncle, 
Charlie   Brown 

Finally,  someone  to  blame  for  your  bad 
luck — your  relatives!  Dr.  Kenneth 
Kendler,  director  of  the  Twin  Studies  at 
VCU,  has  concluded  that  people  may 
inherit  bad  luck,  or  at  least  a  penchant  for 
unfortunate  life  circumstances. 

A  questionnaire  to  2,000  twins  about 
life  stresses  over  a  year  showed  a  statisti- 
cally strong  correlation,  particularly  for 
identical  twins  who  share  the  same 
genes. 

"It  may  sound  implausible  that  the 
genes  your  mother  and  father  gave  you 
can  affect  your  chances  of  being  robbed 
or  assaulted,"  Kendler  said  in  the  April 
issue  oi  American  Health  magazine. 
But,  he  said,  genes  influence  lifestyle 
tendencies.  If  money  troubles  run  in 
the  family,  perhaps  family  members 
have  a  genetic  predisposition  toward 
impulsive  or  reckless  behavior. 

Kendler  calculates  genetic 
influence  on  misfortune  at  about 
25  percent,  with  family  upbringing 
running  about  20  percent.  Which  leaves 
about  half  of  your  problems  to  good  old- 
fashioned  dumb  luck. 


TUNE     IN     TO     FACULTY 

Along  with  their  Virginia  colleagues,  VCU's  faculty  have  hit  the  public  lecture  circuit- 
on  radio.  A  weekly  broadcast,  "With  Good  Reason,"  is  a  collaboration  of  Virginia's 
public  colleges,  universities,  public  radio  stations  and  the  State  Council  of  Higher 
Education  for  Virginia  (SCHEV). 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  Virginia,  and  we  think  in  the  nation,  that  something  like 
this  has  come  together,"  says  Michael  McDowell,  who  coordinates  the  program  for 
SCHEV.  We  are  now  being  broadcast  by  a  university  radio  station  in  Tennessee." 

On  the  half-hour  show,  two  guests  discuss  issues  from  science  and  social  responsi- 
bility to  reforming  national  health  care.  VCU  faculty  who've  been  guests  include 
Dr.  Louis  Rossiter,  director  of  VCU's  Health  Policy  and  Research  Division,  and  Paul 
Keve,  professor  emeritus  of  criminal  justice. 

"With  Good  Reason"  airs  on  five  public  radio  stations  throughout  Virginia. 
So  turn  on  your  radio,  tune  in  and  listen  up. 


DR.     PATRICIA     WILEY: 
THE     WHOLE     PERSON 

Dr.  Patricia  Loucks  Wiley,  retired  chair- 
woman of  the  Department  of  Psychiatric 
Nursing  at  VCU,  died  May  5  at  the  age  of  77. 
Wiley  was  named  chairwoman  of  the  new 
psychiatric  nursing  department  in  1969, 
where  she  developed  one  of  the  first  masters- 
level  programs  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  She 
also  strengthened  undergraduate  programs  in 
nursing  care        for  large  groups  and  in  com- 
munity mental  health  care. 

Wiley  was  a  pioneer  in  concept  develop- 
ment in  psychiatric  nursing;  her    doctoral  dissertation,  Manipulation,  created  a 
model  in  nursing  science  and  is  considered  a  classic  in  the  field.  A  close  friend 
explained,  "She  was  interested  in  treating  the  whole  person  in  the  context  of 
everyday  life  situations,  based  on  the  individual's  values." 

Wiley  helped  found  the  Richmond  Crisis  Hotline,  a  mental  health  crisis 
telephone  service.  And,  Wiley  paid  attention  to  the  whole  person  in  herself.  She 
played  piano  in  a  jazz  and  Dixieland  quartet  with  colleagues  at  VCU. 


DEAN     WATTS:     BUILDING     A 
RESEARCH     TEAM 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Watts,  retired  dean  of  the  School  of 
Basic  Health  Sciences,  died  May  1 1  after  a  heart 
attack.  The  professor  emeritus  of  pharmacology 
and  toxicology  was  a  nationally  recognized 
authority  in  his  field  in  1966  when  he  was  named 
dean  of  the  newly  created  school.  He  retired 
in  1982. 

During  his  16-year  tenure  as  dean,  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  degrees  awarded  by  the  school 

increased  tenfold,  the  number  of  faculty  almost  doubled,  and  research  grants  and 
contracts  grew  from  less  than  $1  million  to  more  than  $12  million.  Watts  attrib- 
uted this  to  the  outstanding  department  chairmen  he  hired.  "It's  the  chairmen  that 
make  things  go,"  he  said  in  1982. 

Watts  had  been  a  consultant  to  the  vVmerican  Medical  Association  and  the 
Walter  Reed  Institute  for  Research.  He  had  also  served  on  the  NIH's  training 
committee  for  pharmacology. 

Watts  always  had  his  eye  on  the  ball.  A  former  high  school  basketball  coach,  he 
later  chaired  VCU's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Committee  and  was  a  faculty  represen- 
tative to  the  Sunbelt  Conference. 


ViTHL  Signs 


*Dr.  John  Bumgarner  '39MD 
'47HS/NI  has  recently  written  a  book 
called  The  Health  of  the  Presidents: 
The  41  United  States  Presidents 
Through  1993  from  a  Physician's  Point 
of  View.  Bumgarner  lives  in  Greens- 
boro, NC. 

Dr.  Dewitt  Daughtry  '39MD'46HS/M 
retired  as  a  clinical  professor  of 
surgery  from  the  University  of  Mia- 
mi's medical  school  but  is  still  active 
in  school  activities,  especially  in  the 
Department  of  Medical  Ethics  and 
Philosophy. 


•Dr.  Dillard  Sholes  Jr  '49MD 
'50HS/IVI,  emeritus  professor  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  at  East  Tennessee  State 
College  of  Medicine,  was  recently 
honored  at  the  Inaugural  Sholes 
Annual  Memorial  Obstetric  and 
Gynecologic  Lectureship.  A  portrait 
of  Sholes  was  unveiled  and  will  hang 
in  the  department.  A  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  he  is  also  the  charter 
chairman  of  the  department  at  ETS. 
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*Dr.  Charles  Fletcher  '56/0  is  the 

chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  Virginia  Beach  Federal  Savings 
Bank.  The  bank's  board  approved  a 
major  contribution  in  Fletcher's  hon- 
or to  the  Medical  College  of  Hampton 
Roads  to  name  a  laboratory  for  him. 
Fletcher  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Hampton  Roads  Foundation. 
Dr.  J.C.  Pickett  '58MD'60HS/M  has 
been  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Medical  Association's  Board 
of  Trustees  at  their  annual  session.  A 
retired  colonel  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Napa,  he  and  his  wife, 
Sandra,  live  in  St.  Helena. 
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•Dr.  Robert  Blease  'BS/D  has  been 
named  chief  of  staff  at  Baptist  Med- 
ical Center  in  Columbia,  SC,  where  he 


lives.  He  is  the  first  dentist  to  hold  the 
position.  Blease  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Oral  and  Maxillo- 
facial Surgery  and  has  a  private  prac- 
tice, Midlands  Oral  and  Maxillofacial 
Surgery,  with  two  other  dentists. 
James  Dalton  Jr  '66MHA/AHIHA) 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
Dalton  is  president,  CEO,  and 
director  of  Quorom  Health  Group, 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Quorom  Health  Resources,  Inc.  A 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  from  Randolph-Macon 
College's  Society  of  Alumni  for  his 
professional  accomplishments, 
Dalton  makes  his  home  in  Nashville. 
•Dr.  Edward  Lilly  '68MD'69HS/M  is 
an  internist  and  gastroenterologist 
with  Consultants  Internal  Medicine, 
LTD  in  Norfolk,  where  he  lives.  LiUy 
was  recently  named  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  Randolph-Macon 
College. 

♦Dr.  Preston  "P.O."  Miller  Jr    BS/D 
of  Memphis  spent  a  week  at  the  Insti- 
tuto  Stomatologico  Itahano  in  Milan, 
lecturing  and  doing  surgery  demon- 
strations of  periodontic  plastic 
surgery. 

Roger  Neathawk  '61BS/P  '78MS/B 
was  elected  to  a  three-year  term  on 
the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Virginia's 
Board  of  Directors.  Neathawk  is  the 
CEO  of  Marketing  Strategies  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  where  he  lives. 
•Dr.  Richard  Rashid  '62MD/M  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Society 
of  Geriatric  Ophthalmology  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  last 
November.  Rashid  is  the  founder  of 
Eye  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  a  full 
care  ophthalmic  practice  with  offices 
in  South  Charleston  and  Teays 
Valley,  WV. 

Dr.  Dan  Scott  'BBMD/M  was  recendy 
featured  in  an  article  in  an  Illinois 
newspaper  about  a  program  he  creat- 
ed for  fourth-year  medical  students  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine.  The  program  is  designed  to 
teach  students  about  such  issues  as 
"theory  and  function  of  hfe  and 
health  insurance,  and  the  economic 
role  of  insurance  in  the  healthcare 
delivery  system."  Scott  is  the  medical 
director  and  vice  president  of  State 
Farm  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
lives  in  Normal,  IL. 


Patricia  Shoemaker  '61BS/N  was 

selected  to  speak  at  the  National 
League  for  Nursing's  Council  of 
Associate  Degree  Programs  annual 
meeting  April  4-6,  in  Crystal  City, 
VA.  Shoemaker  is  chairwoman  for  the 
Human  Services  and  Health  Division 
at  Davidson  County  Community 
College  in  North  Carolina.  She  is  also 
the  co-director  of  the  Nursing 
Curriculum  Improvement  Project  at 
the  college. 


Alexander  Blanton  '70BS/P  and 

Helen  Matthews  were  married  last 
November  in  Washington,  VA  in 
the  church  where  the  bride's  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  were 
married.  Blanton  is  a  pharmacist  with 
Family  Pharmacy  in  Front  Royal,  VA 
and  a  member  of  the  Front  Royal 
Town  CouncQ. 

Carol  Byrne  Boiling  '77BS/P  and 
Richard  Boiling  announce  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  child,  Andrew  Paul, 
on  November  26.  The  Boilings  live  in 
Bedford,  VA. 

•Frank  DeMarco  III  '75MHA/AH(HA) 
received  the  South  Carolina  Hospital 
Association's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  their  annual  banquet  in 
January.  DeMarco  is  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Trident  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Charleston  and  a  Fellow  in 
the  American  College  of  Healthcare 
Executives. 

•Darlene  Fishman  '71BS/N  is  cur- 
rently a  professor  at  Cypress  College 
in  CA.  Her  son  Michael  stars  as  D.J. 
Connor  on  the  Roseanne  show.  She 
also  has  a  14-year  old  daughter. 
Dr.  William  Harrington  '78MD/M 
and  his  wife  Sandra  '84BS/N  are 
back  in  the  Richmond  area  for  a  year- 
long furlough  from  their  missionary 
work  in  Tanzania.  The  couple  and 
daughter  Christine  vWll  be  in  Rich- 
mond through  July  when  Harrington 
takes  his  recertification  boards  in 
Family  Practice. 

Dr.  Peter  Hoffman  '70MD'78PhD/ 
M  ( M I )  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Medical  Corps.  He  has  been 
stationed  at  the  Air  Force  Surgeon 
General's  office  at  BoUing  AFB  as  the 
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Director  of  the  Air  Force  Medical 
Operations  Agency  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  overseeing  profes- 
sional medical  matters  for  the  Air 
Force. 

Dr.  Robert  Long  '70/M  has  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  the  professional 
organization  of  internists.  A  specialist 
in  internal  medicine  and  pulmonary 
disease.  Long  is  the  medical  director 
of  Respiratory  Therapy  at  Augusta 
Hospital  Cooperate  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  its  medical  staff. 
*Dr.  Robert  Slay  Jr  '73MD/M,his 
wife.  Dr.  Gayne  Brenneman,  and  their 
children  Tyner  and  Cara  are  moving 
back  to  the  Richmond  area  after  being 
gone  20  years.  Slay  will  work  at  Hen- 
rico Doctors  Hospital  in  the  Emer- 
gency department  starting  in  the 
summer.  Most  recently  the  Slays  lived 
in  Coronado,  CA. 


IHI'fl 


*Dr.  William  Adams  '83BS/H&S 
'87IV1D/IVI  and  his  wife  *Corrine 
Shelton  Adams  'SBBS/N  are  sta- 
tioned in  Naples,  Italy  where  Adams 
serves  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  director 
of  Family  Practice.  Mrs.  Adams  is  at 


home  with  22-month-old  Brendon.  A 
second  child  was  due  in  May. 
Dr.  Joseph  Cannon  '81/D  and  his 
wife  Sadie  Mestman  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  daughter, 
Emma,  who  joins  older  sister  Sophie. 
The  family  lives  in  Beverly  Hills,  CA. 
Dr.  Tracy  Cousins-Currier  '89MD/M 
and  her  husband  Dan  Currier  moved 
to  Wauwatosa,  Wl  this  lune.  Tracy  is 
director  of  the  hematology  lab  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  Milwaukee  and 
starting  a  fine-needle  aspiration  biop- 
sy service  for  United  Pathologists  of 
Milwaukee.  Dan  is  a  freelance  news- 
paper photographer.  They  are  both 
avid  roUerbladers  and  certainly 
packed  their  skates. 
Dr.  Nancy  J.  Ensley  '84MD/M  and 
her  husband  David  Van  Wyck  live  in 
Parkville,  MO.  Ensley  is  board 
certified  in  orthopaedic  surgery  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons  as  well  as  of 
the  Pediatric  Orthopaedic  Society  of 
North  America.  She  is  temporarily 
"retired"  to  train  for  the  Race  Across 
America  (RAAM)  bicycle  race  which 
she  begins  in  late  July  with  full 
equipment  and  partial  monetary 
scholarship. 
•Dr.  Mark  Johnson  '87BS/P  '93D/P 


is  a  clinical  pharmacist  in  Adult  Inter- 
nal Medicine  at  the  Salem,  VA  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Medical  Center. 
•Tina  Kelly  'SSBS/P  and  her  hus- 
band Bob  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  child,  Victoria  Rhea,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  She  joins  older  brother  Tyler 
Jacob,  who  is  two.  The  Kellys  live  in 
Ruther  Glen,  VA. 
Dr.  James  Londrey  '88/D  and 
Susan  Brooks  Miles  were  married 
last  August.  The  couple  lives  in 
Richmond. 

Michele  Majewski  '82BS/N  was 
married  last  October.  The  Endersons 
live  in  Virginia  Beach. 
Dr.  Michael  Mauck  '81/D  and  Sherri 
Savage  were  married  aboard  a  yacht 
off  the  coast  of  Jamaica  last  Septem- 
ber. Mauck  completed  his  residency 
at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  oral 
and  maxillofacial  surgery  and  is  in 
private  practice  in  that  field. 
Patricia  Meyer  'BBBS/P  and  John 
Guinn  were  married  on  October  16. 
Patricia  works  at  Chippenham 
Medical  Center  in  Richmond,  where 
the  couple  lives. 
Dr.  Russell  Mosher  '88/D  has 
recently  opened  his  own  private  prac- 
tice, RNM  DDS,  PC  in  Midlothian, 
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IN  PRACTICE 

Paul  Gross  ■64MHA/AH 


Paul  Gross  was  a  titan  in  the  hospital 
industry.  A  member  of  management's  inner 
sanctum  at  Humana,  Inc.,  the  former  Rich- 
monder  was  making  decisions  and  setting 
policy  for  the  nationwide,  $6  bQlion  hospital 
chain. 

The  reality  of  making  those  decisions 
that  ripple  across  the  country,  says  Gross, 
"hits  you  smack  in  the  face."  Humana  blos- 
somed in  the  '70s  and  flourished  through 
the  '80s.  Before  the  company  changed 
corporate  focus  and  its  name  in  1989, 
Louisville-based  Humana  had  acquired  83 
hospitals.  Those  two  decades  were  no  less 
successful  for  Gross. 

As  CEO  of  Humana's  hospital  division, 
Gross  himself  has  rippled  across  the  coun- 
try. His  three  homes  are  a  llama  ranch  in 
LouisvUle,  a  winter  getaway  in  Crystal  River, 
Florida,  and  a  place  in  Quinlan,  Texas. 

But  throughout  his  career,  the  eight 
years  with  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Dallas  and  20  with  Humana,  Paul  Gross 
could  never  put  away  that  sense  of  excite- 
ment he'd  found — not  in  executive  board- 
rooms, but  in  classrooms.  In  1992,  stiH  in 
close  contact  with  health  administration 
faculty  at  VCU,  Gross  began  reviewing  his 
options. 


"My  Mission  is  a 
Healthy  Community" 

by    Carol     Dunlap     '83BS/MC 


M 

Executiva-in-Residence  Paul  Gross  (left)  with 
Dr.  Tom  Wan,  chairman  of  health  administration. 

When  his  20-year  tenure  at  Humana 
allowed  him  to  opt  for  early  retirement,  he 
returned  to  Richmond  and  the  MCV  Cam- 
pus to  become  an  executive-in-residence  in 
the  Department  of  Health  Administration. 
He  teaches  at  MCV  every  other  week.  "What 
really  drove  me  back,  he  says,  "was  the  need 
for  something  that  gave  me  intellectual 
enticement,  motivation  and  gratification." 

Gross  talks  straight  with  graduate  stu- 


dents pursuing  a  field  that  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing, where  theories  and  reality  often  clash. 
His  experience  both  with  Parkland's  care  for 
largely  indigent  patients  and  Humana's  for- 
profit  strategies  gives  a  comprehensive  per- 
spective. He  reminds  students,  "If  my  mis- 
sion is  to  have  a  healthy  community,  then 
what  components  need  to  be  put  together  to 
make  my  community  have  access  to  quality 
health  care  at  an  affordable  cost?  This  is  not 
a  time  for  people  to  financially  advantage 
themselves  above  the  needs  of  those  who 
seek  care." 

This  spring,  Paul  and  Gail  Gross  donat- 
ed $500,000  to  MCV,  a  gift  announced 
"almost  as  a  challenge"  at  the  American 
College  of  Healthcare  Executives  meeting. 
"We  should  go  back  and  provide  for  tomor- 
row what  our  elders  provided  for  us — not 
just  wdth  money,  but  with  participation," 
he  says. 

To  recharge.  Gross  builds  in  plenty  of 
time  for  his  family — and  the  llamas.  He  says 
there's  no  better  therapy  for  relieving  stress. 
"Raking  up  llama  muck  really  brings  you 
back  down  to  earth,"  he  grins. 

Carol  Dunlap  is  a  specialist  with  VCU  News  Ser- 
vices. Susie  Meyst,a  freelance  writer  who  often 
writes  for  the  MCV  Foundation,  also  contributed  to 
this  article. 


where  he  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Hve. 
Dr.  Michael  Peer  '88/0  and  AJeacia 
Knotts  married  in  July.  Peer  is  a  den- 
tist with  the  Staunton-Augusta  Coun- 
ty Health  Department. 
Robert  Ritz  '82BS/N  recently 
returned  from  a  53-day  humanitarian 
aid  assignment  in  Moscow  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  During  his  stay,  he  wit- 
nessed the  coup  attempt  from  his 
hotel,  which  was  across  the  street 
from  the  Parliament  building.  He 
served  as  the  primary  coordinator  for 
need  assessments  of  eight  Russian 
hospitals  and  was  accountable  for  the 
assignment  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment totalling  over  $28  million.  Ritz 
also  developed  and  implemented  a 
teaching  program  that  was  used  by  15 
medical  personnel  to  teach  Russian 
medical  staff  how  to  use  American 
medical  equipment. 
Pamela  Stancell  '88BS/H&S 
■90BS/AH(OT)  and  Richard  Reid  Jr 
were  married  November  20  in  Colo- 
nial Heights.  Stancell  is  employed  by 
NOVACARE.  The  Reids  live  in  Mid- 
lothian. 

Dr.  Hugh  Stoneburner  '88MD/M 
and  Laurie  MacGeorge  were  married 
October  16.  Stoneburner  completed 
his  medical  residency  at  Roanoke 


Memorial  Hospitals  and  is  in  practice 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  couple 
lives. 

Roger  Weedle  '88BS/AH(CRS)  and 
his  wife  Lisa  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Anne,  born  July  16. 
The  Weedles  live  in  Spotsylvania,  VA. 
Dr.  Laurie  Weston-McDonald 
'82MD/M  and  her  husband  Dr.  Cray- 
don  McDonald  and  their  sons  Ian, 
Brendan  and  Tavis  have  relocated  to 
Flagstaff,  AZ.  Both  McDonalds  have 
appointments  at  Northern  Arizona 
University  and  a  private  practice  in 
psychiatry  and  psychology  in 
Flagstaff. 

*Dr.  Mark  Winkler  '88/D  and  his 
wife*Cheryl  Sanders  Winkler 
■87/D(DH)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Victoria  Marie,  last  May. 
The  Winklers  are  practicing  in  a 
Northern  Virginia  family  dental 
practice.  The  family  lives  in  Fairfax 
Station. 


•Vickie  Adams  'SSBS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  the  Revco  Drug  Stores 
chain  in  Ridgeway,  VA.  Adams  lives 
in  Danville. 
•Elizabeth  Livingston  Alwood  '93 


BS/P  is  a  pharmacist  with  CVS/Peo- 
ples Drug  in  Richmond. 
*Dr.  Deborah  Beach  '93PhD/M(PTx| 
is  a  Post-doctoral  Fellow  with 
DuPont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
pany in  Wilmington,  DE  where  she 
lives. 

•David  M.  Carter    ^SMS/AHIPT)  is  a 
physical  therapist  at  Chippenham 
Medical  Center  in  Richmond.  Carter 
lives  in  Midlothian. 
*D.  Jean  Castillo  'gSBS/P  is  the 
pharmacist-in-charge  at  Spring  Drug, 
Inc.  in  Patrick  Springs,  VA. 
•Anthony  Clark    gSBS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  Revco  Drug  Stores  in 
Richmond,  where  he  lives. 
•Rhonda  Clevinger  '93BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist  wath  the  Rite  Aid  Corpo- 
ration in  Grundy,  VA.  Clevinger  hves 
in  Maxie,  VA. 

•Michele  Cole  '93BS/AH(CLS)  is 
currently  working  as  a  medical  tech- 
nologist at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  She 
lives  in  Disputanta,  VA. 
•Cathy  Compton  '93BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  WalMart  Pharmacy  in 
Rocky  Mount,  NC. 
•Elizabeth  Corizzo  '93BS/P  is  a 
HCP-pharmacist  with  LTVA  Hospital 
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Colonel  Cloyd  B.  Gatrell  VeMD/M 


For  the  past  two  years,  when  Colonel  Cloyd 
B.  Gatrell  thought  about  the  logistics  of 
health-care  delivery,  his  concern  was  not 
whether  someone  would  change  the  way 
hospitals  are  reimbursed  for  CT  Scans.  His 
worries  were  less  academic.  As  Chief  Med- 
ical Officer  for  the  United  Nations  Protec- 
tion Force  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  he  was 
more  interested  in  how  to  get  supplies 
through  the  war-torn  splinter  countries  to 
more  than  a  dozen  scattered  military  hospi- 
tal units. 

"It  was  a  phenomenal  experience," 
Gatrell  said  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  where  he  has 
returned  to  his  post  as  Deputy  Commander 
of  a  U.S.  Army  Hospital  serving  NATO 
forces.  "There  are  35,000  troops  from  35  dif- 
ferent UN  member  countries  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Croatia  and  Macedonia.  My 
office  directed  the  organization  and  plan- 
ning of  medical  care  for  all  of  those  forces. 

"Communications  were  always  a  prob- 
lem," he  acknowledged.  "Most  of  the  medics 
from  those  35  countries  were  using  English 
as  a  second  language.  Primary  communica- 
tion between  overall  headquarters  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia,  and  the  subordinate  headquarters 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  by  telephone 
and  fax,  but  there  were  no  commercial 


phone  links  between  the  two  countries.  So 
the  United  Nations  had  to  set  up  a  variety  of 
other  radio  and  satellite  phone  links.  Put 
'foreign'  EngUsh  on  top  of  a  bad  phone 
connection  or  lots  of  radio  static,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  chance  for  miscommun- 
ication." 

During  the  two  years  the  U.N.  has  been 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
U.N.  forces  suffered  about 

Maybe  Airlines. 
Colonel  Gatrell  aboard 
a  Russian  Antonov-32 
cargo  aircraft.  Former 
Soviet-bloc  countries 
were  low  bidders  on 
contracts  to  provide  air- 
lift for  the  UN  Protection 
Force.  The  uncertainty 
of  flights,  especially 
in/out  of  Sarajevo,  gave 
rise  to  the  nickname. 
Passengers  going 
through  Sarajevo  can 
get  a  "Maybe  Airlines" 
stamp  in  their  passports. 


Health  Care 
Delivery: 
In  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, 
Croatia  and 
Macedonia 

by    Bill     Edwards 
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in  Charlottesville. 

'Jennifer  Davis  '93BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  Revco  Drug  Stores  in 
Richmond,  where  she  lives. 
*Dr.  Patricl<  De  Deyne  '93PhD/ 
M(A)  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  lives. 

•Susan  De  Poy  'gSMS/AHIPT)  is  a 
staff  physical  therapist  at  Johnston- 
Willis  Hospital  in  Richmond. 
*Eril<a  Delpli  '93BS/P  is  a  staff  phar- 
macist at  Mary  Washington  Hospital 
in  Fredericksburg. 
•Clieryi  Dorman  'SSBS/AHIOT)  is 
a  staff  occupational  therapist  at 
Premiere  Rehabilitation  Services  in 
Fredericksburg. 

*Laura  Duncan  '93MPH/M  is  a 
nutrition  specialist  with  MCV  Hospi- 
tals in  Richmond,  where  she  lives. 
*Dr.  Bonnie  Flett  '93MD/M  and 
Daniel  CuUdn  were  married 
December  4  in  Roanoke.  Culkin  is  a 
physician  in  the  Family  Practice 
Residency  program  at  Roanoke 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  Culkins  live 
in  Roanoke  County. 
*Allen  Freeman  II  '93BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist  with  Revco  Drug  Stores  in 
Richmond. 
•Allison  Gillespie  '93BS/P  and 


Tim  Lucas  ■93BS/P  are  planning  to 
be  married  October  15  in  Roanoke. 
Allison  is  a  pharmacist  with  K-Mart 
in  Christiansburg,  VA. 
•Christy  Grizzard  ■93BS/P  is  a  Phar- 
macist viath  Revco  Drug  Stores  in 
Lawrenceville,  VA.  Grizzard  lives  in 
Emporia. 

•Thomas  Hayes  '93  BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  K-Mart  Pharmacy  in 
Bluefield,  WV. 

•Dr.  Joanne  Hawley  '93D/P  is  a 
clinical  pharmacist  vnlh  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Salem,  VA. 
Hawley  lives  in  Roanoke. 
•Carrie  Holland  '93BS/AH(0T)  and 
Dana  Alston  are  planning  to  be  mar- 
ried in  September.  Holland  is  a  thera- 
pist at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
neurological  rehabilitation. 
•All  IravanI  '93BS/P  is  a  clinical 
pharmacist  with  Critical  Care  Ameri- 
ca, a  home  infusion  company,  in 
Columbia,  MD. 

•Dr.  Gretchen  Johnson  '93BS/P  is  a 
clinical  pharmacist  in  Adult  Internal 
Medicine  at  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  in  Salem,  VA. 
•Michael  K.  Johnson  '93BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist-in-charge  at  Revco  Drug 
Stores  in  Abingdon,  VA  where  he 
lives. 


Jennifer  Jordan  '92MS/N  and 

Donald  Clark  Jr  exchanged  vows 
November  6  in  Virginia  Beach,  where 
they  live.  Jordan  works  at  Julius  J. 
Snyder  MD  and  Associates. 
•Inge  Jostles  ■93MS/AH(PT)  is  a 
physical  therapist  at  UVA  Hospital  in 
Charlottesville. 

•Susan  Kent  'gSBS/P  is  employed  as 
a  staff  pharmacist  with  Lewis-Gale 
Hospital  in  Salem,  VA.  She  lives  in 
Roanoke. 

•Tammy  Kidd  ■93BS/AH(CLS)  is  a 
medical  technologist  at  the  Halifax 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Roanoke 
Rapids,  NC.  She  lives  in  Gaston,  NC. 
•Dr.  Leo  Kupp  '93PhD/M(MI)  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Periodontics  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Lexing- 
ton. 

•Timothy  Lucas  '93BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist v«th  Greene's  Drug  in  Bed- 
ford, VA.  Lucas  lives  in  Roanoke. 
•Daniel  Lundeen  '93BS/P  is  a  staff 
pharmacist  with  Drug  Emporium  in 
Alexandria. 

•Michele  Marks  '93BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist with  Leesburg  Pharmacy  in 
Leesburg,  VA. 

•Lisa  Neurohr  Meadows  '93BS/P  is 
a  staff  pharmacist  at  Landshihl  Army 
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900  casualties,  including  80  deaths.  "About 
half  of  the  casualties  have  been  from  non- 
battle  causes,"  Gatrell  explains,  "with  vehicle 
accidents  the  most  common  cause  of  serious 
injury  or  death."  Sports  injuries  were  the 
second  most  common  category,  although 
usually  less  serious.  The  other  half  of  the 
casualties  were  due  to  military  action.  In 

Humanitarian  Evacuation  by  UN  Medics. 
Civilian  casualties  from  Mostar,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  arrive  in  Split,  on  the  Croat- 
ian Coast,  for  evacuation  to  Italy. 

Silent  Tubes. 

Colonel  Gatrell  with  mortars  turned  over 
to  the  UN  by  Bosnian  Government 
(Muslim)  forces  in  Sarajevo. 

Croatia,  mines  were  the  leading  killer;  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovinia,  it  was  sniper  fire. 
Gatrell  said  that  U.N.  forces  typically  have 
been  involved  in  escorting  convoys, 
patrolling  military  routes,  and  in  various 
actions  to  interpose  between  opposing 
forces  in  the  region.  Often,  medical  officers 
themselves  faced  danger. 

"It  has  been  a  dirty  war,"  Gatrell  said, 
"and  having  a  Red  Cross  on  your  vehicle  or 


uniform  was  no  guarantee  of  safety.  The 
fighting  has  often  been  among  small,  poorly 
disciplined  groups.  Warring  factions  often 
target  each  others'  medical  assets.  Many 
hospitals  and  ambulances  have  been  deliber- 
ately destroyed.  Whenever  I  visited  U.N. 
units  in  the  field,  I  always  took  a  medical  kit 
with  me,  because  I  never  knew  when  I  was 
going  to  become  a  field  medical  officer." 
Like  the  time  a  Swedish  armored  personnel 
carrier  rolled  300  meters  down  a  mountain. 
Gatrell's  observation  helicopter  was  diverted 
to  help  treat  survivors  and  evacuate  them  to 
the  Macedonian  Central  Military  Hospital 
in  Skopje. 

"Over  there,  it  was  township  against 
township,  block  against  block,  neighbor 
against  neighbor,"  Gatrell  continued.  "Every 
day  was  different,  and  you  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  small  successes  you  had,  attempt- 
ing to  bring  peace  to  an  area  a  little  bit  at  a 
time. 

"Frequently,  the  UN  would  move  into 
an  area,  find  a  clinic  whose  staff  had  fled, 
and  set  up  military  medical  operations  in  it. 
Once  it  was  safe,  the  civilian  medical  staff 
would  return,  and  we  would  end  up  work- 
ing side  by  side,  running  a  facility  to  treat 
both  U.N.  personnel  and  citizens." 

Gatrell  said  that  besides  war  injuries, 


il 


Regional  Medical  Center  in  Land- 
shihl,  Germany. 

*Kini  Mingus  '93BS/D(DH)  is  a 
Registered  Dental  Hygienist  working 
with  Dr.  Stuart  Wolff  DDS  in 
Manakin-Sabot,  VA.  Mingus  lives  in 
Ruther  Glen. 

•Elizabeth  Mize  '93BS/AH(HCM)  is 
a  private  review  supervisor  for  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  Review 
Organization.  Mize  lives  in  Rich- 
mond. 

•Patricia  Nichols  'gaMS/AHIPT)  is 
a  staff  physical  therapist  with  Western 
Rehabilitation  Institute  in  Sandy,  VT. 
Dr.  Randolph  Neal  '92MD/M  and 
Diane  Restivo  were  married  October 
16  in  Arlington.  Neal  is  in  a  residency 
program  in  Baltimore  where  the 
couple  lives. 

•Dr.  Elliott  Norman  '93MS/AH(OT) 
is  an  occupational  therapist  at  the 
Center  for  Neurorehab  Services  on 
Hioaks  Road  in  Richmond. 
•Jeanne  Norman  '93BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist  for  CVS/Peoples  Drug 
Store  in  Richmond,  where  she  lives. 
•Martin  Ohiinger  '93BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist  with  MCV  Hospitals  in 
Richmond,  where  he  lives. 
Dr.  Kevin  Powers  '92MD/M  and 
Lisa  Gori  '93BFA/A  were  married 


August  28  in  Chesterfield.  Gori  is 
employed  by  Richmond  Public 
Schools,  and  Powers  is  a  resident  at 
Chippenham  Medical  Center  in  Rich- 
mond, where  the  Powers  live. 
•Cynthia  Pyne  '93BS/AH(HCIV1)  is  a 
CHAMPUS  Review  Supervisor  with 
the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia 
Review  Organization  in  Richmond. 
•Elisabeth  Ragland  '93BS/P  is 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Outpatient 
Pharmacy  Services/2nd  Lt.  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  She  is  stationed  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base  in  Montgomery,  AL. 
Tammy  Ratliff  '93MS/AH(PT)  is  a 
Physical  Therapist  Supervisor  with 
Southwest  Virginia  Physical  Therapy 
Inc  in  Norton,  VA.  Radiff  lives  in 
Nora,  VA. 

Stephanie  Sekerdy  '92BS/P  and 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor  Jr    gaBS/P  were 
married  November  6  in  Richmond. 
Sekerdy  is  a  pharmacist  with  Virginia 
Beach  General  Hospital  and  Taylor  is 
a  pharmacist  with  Norfolk  General 
Hospital.  They  live  in  Virginia  Beach. 
•Susanne  Hartz  Shulleeta  '93BS/P 
is  a  pharmacist  with  Rite  Aid  Pharma- 
cy in  Richmond. 

•Pamela  Smith  ■93MS/AH(PT)  is  a 
physical  therapist  at  Forsyth  Memori- 
al Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  NC. 


She  lives  in  Greensboro. 

•Dr.  A.  Christine  Teague  '93D/P  is 

a  pharmacy  resident  in  antiinfective 
pharmacotherapy  and  management 
at  Roger  Williams  Medical  Center  in 
Providence,  Rl. 

•Dr.  David  Voiles  '93D/P  is  a 
pharmacy  resident  at  UVA  Hospital 
in  Charlottesville. 
•Sanita  Walker  '93MS/M(BE|  is 
an  industrial  hygienist  with  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  in 
Washington,  DC. 

•Cheryl  Ward  '93BS/P  is  a  pharma- 
cist at  Chippenham  Medical  Center 
in  Richmond,  where  she  lives. 
•Robin  Weil  '93BS/AH(HCM)  is  a 
Quality  Review  Supervisor  with  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  Review 
Organization  in  Richmond. 
•Dianne  Hatcher  Williams  '93BS/P 
is  a  staff  pharmacist  with  WalMart 
in  Hampton.  Williams  lives  in 
Chesapeake. 

•Dorothy  Winters  '9385/?  is  a  sales 
rep  with  Glaxo  Pharmaceuticals  in 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC. 


*MCV  Alumni  Association  dues-paying  member 


IN  PRHCTICE 

Colonel  Cloyd  B.  Gatrell 


the  people  of  Bosnia-Herzegovinia  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  illnesses  like  hepatitis-A 
and  other  illnesses  related  to  the  breakdown 
of  public  sanitation.  Those  in  Croatia  were 
at  risk  for  a  particularly  malevolent  tick- 
born  encephalitis. 

Evacuating  injured  soldiers  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  for  U.N.  medical 
teams,  Gatrell  explained.  Units  were  spread 
out  over  long  distances,  and  roads  often  in 
poor  shape.  The  checkpoints  and  roadblocks 
of  warring  factions  were  the  worst  barrier. 
Air  evacuation  was  also  a  problem.  For  each 
flight,  air  operations  officers  had  to  coordi- 
nate safe  clearance  wdth  every  warring  fac- 
tion in  the  area.  These  negotiations  could 
take  one  and  a  half  to  six  hours.  A  frustrated 
Gatrell  called  it  an  "unacceptable  situation." 
Because  of  evacuation  problems,  he  said, 
"we  had  to  maintain  many  underutilized 
surgical  teams  close  to  the  soldiers." 

Still,  Gatrell  was  able  to  save  lives.  His 
"most  rewarding  accomplishment"  was  in 
December  1993  when  his  staff  brought  a 
Canadian  surgical  team  to  a  sector  that  had 
been  without  surgical  support.  Against  a 
suggestion  that  the  team  come  after  the 
holidays,  "we  insisted  that  they  be  deployed 
as  soon  as  possible."  Their  third  day  in  the 


field,  the  Canadians  performed  life-saving 
surgery  on  a  U.N.  soldier. 

As  he  sums  up  the  experience,  it's  clear 
that  Gatrell  was  especially  struck  by  working 
in  Eastern  Europe  with  forces  from  former 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  "We  made  new 
friends  of  former  enemies,  gained  increased 
respect  for  old  allies  and  went  away  feeling 
that  we  had  'made  a  difference'  in  an  impor- 
tant humanitarian  mission." 


UN  Medical  Officers. 
Colonel  Gatrell  (second  from  left)  with 
French  and  Norwegian  medical  officers  in 
Spilt,  on  the  coast  of  Croatia. 

French  Trauma  Team. 
French  medics  In  Sarajevo  work  on  a 
civilian  wounded  by  sniper  fire  while 
trying  to  cross  the  airport  to  escape 
the  siege. 


Bill  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Richmond. 
Photographs  and  captions  courtesy  of  Col.  Gatrell. 
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DEATHS 


Velvie  Clark    ZSeS/N,  Februaiy  19, 
1994  in  Richmond.  She  was  a  night 
supervisor  of  nurses  at  MCV  Hospi- 
tals until  her  retirement  in  1968. 
Dr.  Homer  Luttrell  '23MD/M, 
1992  in  Dublin,  VA. 
J.H.  Sullender  '29BS/P,last 
September  in  Jekyll  Island,  GA. 
Gertrude  Uding  '20BS/N,in 
Quarryville,  PA. 


July 


Andrew  Abbitt  '37BS/P,  November 
12  in  Williamsburg.  Abbitt  was  the 
former  owner  and  operator  of  three 
pharmacies  and  served  as  director  of 
pharmacy  at  Eastern  State  Hospital 
for  20  years.  A  member  of  Kappa 
Psi  and  Sigma  Nu,  he  was  a  Williams- 
burg resident  for  35  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  four  daughters 
and  three  sons. 

H.L.  Beamer  '32BS/P,  August  6  in 
Pulaski,  VA. 


Hattie  Hopkins  Brown  '31BS/N, 

July  6,  1992  in  Fairfax,  VA. 
Dr.  Edgar  Childrev  Jr  '33MD/M,in 
a  Richmond  hospital  at  85.  A  retired 
ophthalmologist,  Childrey  was  a 
former  director  of  Richmond  Eye 
Hospital  and  former  president  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Ophthalmologists 
and  Otolaryngologists.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
John  "Jack  "  Gallagher  Jr  '34 
BS/P,  February  18  in  Culpeper,  VA. 
Ruth  Myers  Garrett  '36BS/N,  Feb- 
ruary 9  in  a  Portsmouth  hospital.  She 
retired  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  Hampton  and  was 
a  member  of  several  organizations 
including  the  Portsmouth  Academy 
of  Medicine  Auxiliary  and  the  Ports- 
mouth General  Hospital  Auxiliary. 
Dr.  James  Gordon  '34MD'3eHS/M, 
in  October  1993  in  Lyons,  GA.  He 
was  87  years  old. 

Dr.  John  Judson  '36MD/M,  June  11, 
1993  in  Arlington. 
Dr.  Albert  Kossove  '38M0/M,in 
Charlotte,  NC. 

Dr.  Arthur  Nagy  'SB/D,  February  19, 
1993  in  Highland  Park,  NJ. 
Dr.  William  Pennington  '37MD/M, 
at  his  home  in  Buckingham  after  a 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  NURSING: 
TRANSFORMING  EDUCATION 
AND  PRACTICE 

Sponsored  by  VCU/MCV  School  of  Nursing  and 
Alumni  Association 


Conference  Overview 

Building  on  the  success  of  the  1993  Alumni  Conference  held  in  celebration  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing's Centennial,  the  1994  conference  will  again  feature  alumni  speakers,  including  the  School's 
Alumni  Stars.  The  conference  will  provide  an  overview  of  social  and  political  forces  affecting  health 
care  and  nursing  practice  in  this  era  of  reform.  Speakers  will  also  discuss  changes  in  nursing  edu- 
cation and  practice  that  will  meet  new  health  care  needs. 

27th  Annual  Nursing  Lectureship 

A  special  highlight  of  the  conference  will  be  Friday  afternoon's  Nursing  Lectureship,  with  a  recep- 
tion following.  The  1 994  Lectureship  speaker  will  be  Carole  A.  Anderson,  PhD,  RN.  Dr.  Anderson  is 
Dean  at  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Nursing  and  President-Elect  of  the  Amencan  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Nursing. 

Call  for  Posters 

MCV  alumni,  faculty,  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  an  abstract  for  a  poster  presentation  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  3.  The  poster  presentation  will  highlight  current  nursing  issues, 
particularly  those  related  to  the  conference  theme.  Please  submit  a  one-page,  single-spaced 
abstract  with  the  title  of  the  poster,  author  information,  status/employment,  and  person  present- 
ing. Also  include  a  cover  letter  with  daytime  phone  and  fax  numbers,  if  available.  The  abstract 
should  describe  the  topic  and  its  implications  for  nursing  leadership,  education,  or  practice.  Dead- 
line for  submission  is  September  1,1994.  Send  abstracts  to:  Heather  Craven,  P.O.  Box  980073, 
Richmond  23298-0073:  FAX  (804)  828-6479, 


Registration  Information 

Call  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  for  registration  information  at  (804)  i 
if  outside  the  Richmond  area. 


i-3900or  1-800-MCV-7799 


NOVEMBER  3-5,  1994  VCU  Founders  Day  weekend 
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long  illness.  He  was  82.  Elected  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  for  four 
consecutive  terms,  he  ran  for  the  gov- 
ernorship in  1969  as  the  candidate  of 
the  American  Independent  Party. 
Survivors  include  three  daughters 
and  a  son. 

Dr.  Matthew  Ralsten  '30MD/M,last 
year  in  Beckley,  WV. 
Dr.  Woodrow  Scott  '38MD/M,  Janu- 
ary 24  in  Tempe,  AZ. 
Or.  Christine  Thelen  'SyiVID/M,  July 
17,  1993  in  Wichita,  KS. 


Janet  Bell  ■47BS/N,  November  10 
in  Roanoke.  A  retired  assistant  vice 
president  of  Dominion  Trust  Com- 
pany, she  also  volunteered  at  Lewis- 
Gale  Hospital  and  was  active  in  her 
church  for  50  years.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  and  a  daughter. 
Virginia  Kern  Dougan  '43BS/P,last 
April  28. 

Dr.  Henry  Duke  Jr  '42/0,  May  28, 
1993  in  Charleston,  SC. 
Dr.  Norris  Erb  '44 MD/M,  November 
21,  1 993  in  Salisbury,  NC. 
Dr.  Raymond  Holcomb  '50/D,  in  Jan- 
uary at  MCV  Hospitals.  He  was  83. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter, 
a  sister  and  five  grandchildren. 
Dr.  William  McClure  '47IVID/M, 
of  throat  cancer  at  age  70  in  late 
January.  He  retired  in  1992  from  his 
position  as  Medical  Director  of  the 
Hospice  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
was  a  member  of  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Academy  of  Medical 
Directors,  American  Society  of  Inter- 
nal Medicine  and  the  Fairfax  County 
Medical  Society. 

Dr.  John  Powell  '43IVID/M,  January 
13  in  Mount  Airy,  NC. 
Dr.  Harold  Wolfe  ■43MD/M,  last  year 
in  Raleigh  NC. 

Dr.  Robert  Woodall  '48/D,  October 
14,  1993. 
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John  Dichkewich  '50BS/AH(PT), 

May  2,  1993  in  Whiting,  NJ. 

Margaret  Doggett  '50BS/N,  October 

6,  1993,  Halifax  County,  VA. 

Dr.  Blackwell  Evans  Sr  '59MD/M, 

March  4,  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  John  Goode  III  '51/0,  January  2, 

1994  of  cancer  in  Virginia  Beach 

General  Hospital.  He  is  survived  by 

his  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son  and  two 

granddaughters. 

Millie  Dates  Haugen  '53BS/AH(RT) 

August  7,  1993  in  Houston. 

Dr.  James  Nortbington  '51MD/M, 

September  24  in  Siler  City,  NC. 


'Quiet,  compassionate,  and  knowledgeable." 

Dr.  Galen  Wampler  '59MD/M 

(/)ncologist  Dr.  Galen  Wampler,  professor  of  medicine  at  MCV,  died  on 
l-'ebruary  19,  1994,  of  a  brain  tumor.  He  was  59.  "He  was  a  quiet,  compas- 
sionate and  knowledgeable  man  ,"  says  Dr.  David  Goldman,  Director  of 
llie  Massey  Cancer  Center. 

Wampler's  compassion  is  evident  in  his  early  practice.  His  patients 
were  Native  Americans  on  a  Montana  reservation;  villagers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Puerto  Rico  where  he  worked  at  a  hospital  operated  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren;  and  miners  and  their  families  at  a  hospital  in  Appalachian 
Kentucky. 

When  Wampler  joined  the  MCV  faculty  in  1969,  he  was  nationally 
known  for  his  research  on  new  approaches  to  anti-cancer  drug  treatments, 
Goldman  says.  As  chief  of  medical  oncology  at  McGuire  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  from  1975-81,  Wampler  directed  cancer  research  funded  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Wampler  was  a  founder  and  board  member  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Oncology  Program,  a  consor- 
tium of  universities  that  shared  information  on  cancer  treatments.  Wampler  was  elected  to  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  an  honorary  medical  society,  and  published  more  than  75  papers  on  his  research.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

As  a  researcher  and  a  teacher,  Dr.  Wampler  left  a  legacy.  "He  trained  many  of  those  in  practice  in 
the  area  today,"  Goldman  says.  They  will  continue  his  work  and  remember  his  spirit. 


Dr.  Joseph  Branson  '69/D,  August 

23  at  his  home  in  Richmond. 

Dr.  Vernon  Lynch  II  '66MD/M,  July, 

1992  in  Cornelius,  NC. 

Dr.  L.M.  Omer  III  '60MD'61  HS/M, 

April  22,  1993  in  Walter  Reed  Army 

Medical  Center  in  Washington,  DC. 

Edna  Purdun  Quesen  'ITC/AHIOT), 

November  20  in  Richmond. 

Zane  Robertson  '64MS/BH(A), 

October  30,  1993  in  Richmond. 


Dr.  Rohert  Ackerly  Jr  ■70/M,in 
early  February.  He  was  Medical 
Director  at  San  Luis  Rey  Hospital  in 
Encinitas,  CA  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA  and  his 
parents  and  sister  in  Richmond. 
Dorothy  Peterson    jaBS'TeMS/N, 
May  15,  1992  m  Richmond. 
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Paula  Hartig  'BSMS/N,  September 
26,  1993  in  Durham,  NC. 


Key  to  Abbreviations 

Alumni  are  identified  by  year 
degree/school  (department). 

Schools,  Colleges,  Divisions 

A  Arts 

AH  Allied  Health  Professions 
(CLS  Clinical  Laboratory 
Sciences,  G  Gerontology,  HA 
Health  Administration,  NA 
Nurse  Anesthesia,  OT  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  PC  Patient 
Counseling,  PT  Physical  Ther- 
apy, RS  Radiation  Sciences) 

B  Business 

D  Dentistry 

E  Education 

H&S  Humanities  and  Sciences 

M  Medicine 

(A  Anatomy,  BC  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biophysics,  BS 
Biostatistics,  Ml  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  PTx  Phar- 
macology and  Toxicology, 
P  Physiology) 

MC  Mass  Communications 

N  Nursing 

NTS  Nontraditional  Studies 
Program/Continuing  Studies 
and  Public  Service 

P  Pharmacy 

SW  Social  Work 

Other  ahbrevlatlons: 

C  Certificates 

BGS  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

BFA,  MFA  Bachelor,  Master  of 

Fine  Art 
HS  House  Staff 
MPH  Master  of  Public  Health 


WHAT'S     NEW    WITH    YOU? 


The  Scarab  welcomes  updates  on  marriages,  family  additions,  job  changes,  relocations,  promotions — whatever  you  think  is  newsworthy.  Help  us  keep 
track  of  you  by  completing  and  returning  this  form.  Recent  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  are  also  appreciated.  Please  mail  to 
MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU,  P.O.  Box  980156,  Richmond,  VA  23298-0156;  fax  to  (804)  828-4594;  email  to  mercer@cabell.vcu.edu 


NAME/DEGREE/CLASS 


SPOUSES   FULt  NAME  llf  APPLIESl  DEGREE/CLASS 


CHILDREN   IINDiCATE   IF  CURRENTLY  ATTENDING   MCV/VCUl 


NEWS   ITEMS    (PLEASE   ATTACH  ADDITIONAL  SHEET   If   NCESSARY 
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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEMS 


ORDER       FORM 


Chair  with  seal 

The  supplier  will  ship  directly  to  you  for  the  price  indicated, 

plus  applicable  freight  and  tax 

Black  lacquer  captain's  chair,  $235  including  UPS 

shipping 
Black  lacquer  captain's  with  cherry  arms,  $235 

including  UPS  shipping 
Black  lacquer  Boston  rocker,  $210  plus  COD 

freight 

Black  lacquer  side  chair,  $21 0  plus  C.O.D,  freight 

Child  rocker,  $125  including  UPS  shipping 

Bright  finished  pewter  with  MCV  seal  engraved. 

Free  of  lead  hazard  and  safe  for  eating  and  drinking  purposes 
All  orders  add  $2.50  per  cup  for  postage  and  handling 

Baby  cup,  4  oz,  $22  NEW 

Virginia  bowl,  small,  $32  NEW 

Jefferson  cup,  8  oz ,  $1 4 

Virginia  cup,  12  oz.,  $22 

Virginia  cup,  2  oz.,  $12  50 

Virginia  tankard,  14  oz,  $32 

Pen/pencil  holder,  $1 5  NEW 

Change  tray,  $15  NEW 

MCV  Watches — price  includes  shipping  plus 

applicable  tax 
Men's  $207.50      Women's  $207  50 

Picture — price  includes  postage 

MCV  Campus  (black  and  white),  $4.50  plus 

applicable  tax 

Books — price  includes  postage 

A  Proud  Heritage,  WO  Years  of  Nursing  Education, 

$19.95  plus  applicable  tax,  $2.95  for  S&H 
As  I  Remember  by  Dr.  W.  T  Sanger,  $10  plus 

applicable  tax 


NAME  (PLEASE   PRINT 


SHIPPING   ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 

Payments  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Add  an  additional  4.5  percent  tax  on  all  items  delivered 

in  Virginia 
All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Allow  10-12  weeks  for  chair  shipments. 
Allow  three  weeks  for  pewter  shipments. 

Send  orders  to 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 
P.O  Box  980156 
Richmond,  VA  23298-01 56 

All  items  except  the  chairs  can  be  picked  up 
from  the 

MCV  Alumni  Association  Office 
101 6  East  Clay  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


TheMCVAA  Outstanding 
Alumnus  Award 


Presented  to  a  graduate  of  the  MCV 

Campus  who  is  nationally  recognized  and 

acknowledged  by  leaders  in  their  chosen 

profession  as  having  made  distinguished 

contributions  to  health  care. 

Recent  Outstanding  Alumni  include 
Jean  Harris  '55/M,  Judith  Collins  '75/NP, 
French  H.  Moore,  Jr.  '82/D,  John  B.  Lapetina 
'56/D,  Baruj  Benacerraf '45/M,  Charles  M. 
Caravati  '22/M,  W.  Taliaferro  Thompson 
'38/M,  David  G.  Williamson,  Jr.  ■52/HA, 
E.  Claiborne  Robins  '33/P,  Harry  Lyons  '23/D 


The  Hodges-Kay  Service  Award 


Presented  to  an  alumnus  in  recognition  of 
service  to  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  and 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion, their  school  and/or  the  university. 

Previous  recipients  include  Harry  I.  Johnson, 

Jr.  '53/M,  Thomas  W.  Nooney,  Jr.  '70/PhD, 

Katherine  C.  Bobbitt  '56/N,  and 

Frances  Whitiock  Kay  '59/N. 


Reunion  '95 

Award  Nomination  Form 


NOMINEES   NAME  (PLEASE   PRINT 


NOMINEES  ADDRESS 


YEAR   OF  GRADUATION 


MCV  SCHOOL  OF 


REASON   FOR   NOMINATION  (PLEASE   ATTACH   ADDITIONAL  SHEET  IF   NECESSARY 


YOUR   NAME 


MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 
P.O.   Box  980156 
Richmond,   VA  23298-0156 


NURSING  DIVISION 

livision  Meeting 

MCV  Alumni  House 


DENTAL  DIVISION 

jni  Reception  6:30-7:30 

Virginia  Dental  Association 
North  Gallery  Williamsburg  Lodge 


MCVAA  Board  of  Trustees 
Meeting 

MCV  Alumni  House 


Parents'  &  Partners'  Day 

Sponsored  by  the  MCV  Alumni  Association 
for  MCV  Campus  students  and  families. 


NURSING  DIVISION 

27tli  Annual  Nursing 

Lectureship  and  2nd  Annual 

Alumni  Conference 

"Excellence  in  Nursing:  Transforming 

Education  and  Practice" 

Sheraton  Inn  Richmond  Airport 


MEDICAL  DIVISION 

Alumni  Reception 

Southern  Medical  Association 

Orlando,  Florida 


MEDICAL  DIVISION 

Alumni  Reception 

Medical  Society  of  Virginia 
Tysons  Corner 


VCU  Founder's  Day 

Alumni  Stars  Reception  and  Dinner 

6:30  VCU  Commons 

Speaker:Michael  Stopford,  Director  of 

U.N.  Information  Center 

"Coming  in  from  the  Cold  War" 


Medical  School 
Advisory  Council 

Richmond 


ALLIED  HEALTH  DIVISION 

Alumni  Breakfast  7:30-9:30 

Virginia  Association  on  Aging 

Virginia  Coalition  for  the  Aging  Conference 

Omni  Hotel  Newport  News 


MCVAA  Board  of  Ti 
Meeting 

MCV  Alumni  Hou! 


MCVAA  Board  of  Trustees 
Meeting 

MCV  Alumni  House 


MCVAA  Reunion  Weekend 

Department  of  Physical  Therapy 

Celebrates  50th  Anniversary 

Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing  and 

Pharmacy  Classes  ending  in  "5"  or  "0" 

celebrating  five  year  reunions. 

Omni  Hotel  Richmond 


NURSING  DIVISION 

St.  Philip  AluB 

Homecoi 

Omni  Hotel  R.- 


MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 
SCARAB 
P.O.  Box  980156 
Richmond,  VA  23298-0156 

DO  NOT  FORWARD 
Address  Correction  Requested 
Return  Postage  Guaranteed 


Nonprofit  Organization 
U.S.  Postage 


Permit  No.  761 
Richmond,  Virginia 


